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MARAIAN AT MAINORU, 1949 
II. AN INTERPRETATION 
By A. P. ELKIN 


CONTENTS 


The Marain Concept 

The Maraian in Central Arnhem Land 

The Mythological Background 

The Maraian and Increase 

Tauworor: A Place 

Tauworor: A Patrilineal Line 

Tauworor and the Geographical or Travel Line 
Tauworor for ‘‘ Dreamings’’ and Natural Species 
The Maraian and Kunapipi 

An Individual Reaction 

A Maraian Symbol at Roper Bar 

Becoming Maraian: A Process 

The Maraian: An “ All Souls” Festival 


The Maraian Concept 

Our knowledge of the Maraian began with Baldwin Spencer’s observations 
amongst the Kakadu at Oenpelli in 1912: ‘‘ There is one special series of sacred 
ceremonies, called Muraian, in connection with which there are performances 
associated with certain sacred sticks and stones called also, collectively, Muraian.”’ 
These objects, with the possible exception of the turtle, “ represent, not the human 
ancestor, but the actual animal or plant,’’ and each of them is intimately connected 
with a totemic group. Spencer recorded the myth of Imberombera, a great ancestress 
from whose womb the original stock of spirit-children of the western Arnhem Land 
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tribes came, and who distributed in their places the natural species of the region 
and made provision for totemic names. He did not, however, associate her in any 
way with the Muraian nor with the bough wurley at the Ritual Ground, out of which 
the actors emerged. 

Thirty-five years later, R. M. and C. H. Berndt, working in the same region, 
described the Maraiin (sacred) rituals as being “ primarily of totemic increase intent 
sponsored by the Mother who sends out spirits of various natural species.”” The 
presence of the Mother is usually apparent, especially in those rituals in which a 
“‘ shed ” or hut, kundjult, is built, representing the Mother’s womb; Maraiian objects 
are stored in this and fully initiated men enter in a ritualistic crawl.? 

W. L. Warner, on the basis of his field work in north-eastern Arnhem Land, 
1927-29, concluded that maraiin was a general word meaning “‘ as nearly as can be 
translated,’” powerful, sacred, taboo or spiritual. It describes anything taboo to 
women and uninitiated males. ‘‘ Totemic emblems, ceremonial grounds, sacred 
names only to the older men, and certain designs are among the things considered 
maraiin by the Murngin.” Chanting a song cycle over a man who gives his blood 
for a ceremony endows the Ground with the essence of Yurlunggur, the Great Python, 
and so makes it maraiin. ‘‘ Calling power names ”’ over ritual food endows it with 
the totemic spirit, making it maraiin and tabu to the uninitiated. But the rituals, 
which are the same as the Maraian of western and central Arnhem Land, are called 
in the north-east Narra (Nara), and the sacred objects are the rayga.* And these 
emblems, according to R. M. Berndt, were the totemic species which the Wauwalak 
sisters named during their travels in north-eastern Arnhem Land, and which “ were 
to become sacred mareiin objects. . . prominent in future (increase) ceremonies,” 
that is, in the “ mareiin sacred nara’ ceremony.‘ 

The “ increase ” aspect of the Narra was a generalized interpretation of the cycle 
of the seasons and of the growth which follows the rains, rather than a specific increase 
of individual totems, 2s suggested by Spencer for the Kakadu. 

Maraian (maraiin, mareiin, maraijin) means basically sacred and taboo, a quality 
which is transferred to persons, species and objects by contact with maraian situations 


1 Baldwin Spencer, The Native Tribes of the Northern Territory, pp. 20 and 152. See also 
pp. 150-152, 183-192 and 275-289. 

2 Ronald M. and Catherine H. Berndt, Sexual Behaviour in Arnhem Land (Viking Fund 
Publications in Anthropology, No. 16), 1951, pp. 45, 138-139; and for Imberombera, p. 110. 

The Groote Eylandt Arawaltja Ceremony is similar to the North-East Arnhem Land Narra, 
as Mr. C. P. Mountford suggests, and to the Central Arnhem Land Maraian. Its features include 
bough huts in which secret, painted poles are kept during the ceremony; “calling” up of 
ancestors and a line of water-places; two ceremonial forked poles at the public dance place ; 
cycad bread for the actors ; a fire ritual; and a ceremonial washing. Dr. P. Worsley says that 
the correct name of the Ceremony is Amunduwararia. This may reflect the mainland Mandiwa, 
but the latter is an initiation ritual, which the Arawaltja is not. Mr. Mountford suggests that the 
Arawaltja is an importation from the mainland to the western side of the island. It is not present 
on the western side (Art, Myth and Symbolism, pp. 21-60, especially 39-60). This is probable. 
The Nunggubuyu of nearby Bickerton Island and Rose River opposite on the mainland, possess 
the Madajin cult, which they identify with the Narra of further north (A. Capell, “‘ Myths and 
Tales of the Nunggubuyu, South-East Arnhem Land,” Oceania, Vol. XXX, No. 1, p. 32). 

*W. L. Warner, A Black Civilization, 1937, pp. 264, 266, 355, 340-370. 

4R. M. Berndt, Kunapipi, 1951, f. 33. See also R. M. Berndt, Djanggawul, 1952, p. 39. 
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and actions, such as ritual chanting and “ calling,”’ both now and in the mythological 
period. In Warner’s view, this quality is in north-eastern Arnhem Land thought, 
dal, which ‘‘ means strength in the magical sense of ritually powerful.’’® It is a 
quality or attribute which derives from the Dreaming; but maraian as such is 
not the Dreaming (Wongar, in north-eastern Arnhem Land; Karana in central 
Arnhem Land). Moreover, the condition of being maraian, resulting from a certain 
situation, may be only temporary. 

Actually, maraian is an “ outside ’’ or non-secret word which anyone except 
very young children may use. Rayga and other secret words are used by the fully 
initiated who take part in the Narra. 


The Maraian in Central Arnhem Land 

Although maraian (and its variants) may seem to be primarily an adjective, 
it is used as a noun amongst the Rembaranga as also in western Arnhem Land. It 
consists of a series of ceremonies centring around a major myth of either the Dua or 
Yiritja moiety, though two series can be performed and interwoven at the same 
meeting. 

In the series seen at Mainoru in August 1949, the Yiritja did perform some of 
their ceremonies, and had their Rayga brought from the water, painted, and housed 
in a Shade so that the mali, the “ inside ’’ shades or spirits of those Rayga, should be 
present. The main emphasis, however, was on the Dua series, because of the 
significance of handing them over to another headman. 


The Mythological Background 

The Dua Maraian centred on Muitj, the Rainbow Snake. 

A lot of people were playing and dancing at Bamalagial, where plums were 
plentiful. They crushed these, made “ damper ”’ which they threw up and caught 
as it fell. A big stone, however, fell from the sky, hit the people on the head and 
killed them—all except two girls. These girls ran away. Going west, they found 
two native companion’s eggs; being hungry in the afternoon, they made fire-sticks 
and produced fire by the twirling method. They waited for the fire to produce plenty 
of ashes, in which they covered up the eggs. This was at Gindigara, the dry country 
west of the Goyder. When the eggs began to “ boil”’ and the shells were about to 
crack, the Rainbow, Muitj, ‘‘ inside’ the ground, whose Rayga was in the Shade on 
the Mainoru ceremonial ground, said, that is “my beef,” my Dreaming. He 
could smell from underneath the ground that there were two young girls above. 


5 R. M. Berndt, Kunapipi, pp. 21, 55-59, says that in north-eastern Arnhem Land, animal 
food by coming close to the sacred well became mareiin and tabu to women ; and in the Kunapipi 
ritual, the dancing women are mareiin, sacred, especially when they enter the ceremonial ground, 
so that the men do not look directly at them. Likewise (Djanggawul, pp. 54, 156), when some 
animals and plants which the Wauwalak sisters tried to cook dived into the sacred billabong or 
Muruwul, they too became mareiin ; and fish caught in the ritual ngainmara mats were mareiin, 
tabu. 

*W. L. Warner, op. cit., p. 264. 
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He sent a dog to find out what was happening. The girls, seeing the dog, said : 
“‘ Where does that dog come from? It is a good dog. We will keep it.” 

At last the eggs boiled so much in the shell that they burst with a bang. The 
dog ran away, and out came from Muitj’s belly beneath that cooking place, mosquito, 
diver-duck, burdekin duck, turkey, flying fox, goose and some other creatures, while 
Muitj ‘“ called” b: ba:ma-malagia, a ‘‘ Call’’ which only old men can give ; it is the 
name of this important mythological centre or Tauworor. 

The girls ran away, but the ground sank beneath them, and they found them- 
selves inside Muitj, in the Rayga stomach, where they remained one day. Next 
morning, he vomited and made a big water-hole. Then he cleared the ground 
around it by blowing wind through his nose, and vomited the girls on it to dry. This 
is a reference to dry country, west of the Goyder, which is part of Rembaranga tribal 
territory. 

Muitj then went back, lay down and looked the other way. After a time the 
girls woke up. One touched the other. They talked and decided to sneak away. 
So they set forth and kept on going, and going, and going. Muitj, however, was 
ready to swallow the girls again after they were dried, but he waited too long. Finding 
they had gone he threw his muni (magic) sticks and broke their legs. He was thus 
able to overtake them and swallow them. 

Such is the “‘ Dreaming,” the story of the Muitj of that Dreaming place, Buruwal, 
west of the Goyder, where he stopped. Of course, as I was told, “it belongs to 
the old time, the Karana.” As such, it explains the presence of various natural 
species ; but not only their coming in the far past. They have their spirit parts, 
their ‘‘ shades’; these are symbolized by the designs on the dancers’ bodies, and 
by the Rayga which are kept during ceremonies in the Shade, the place of spirits. 
Moreover, the Tauworor of the Maraian Rainbow, Muitj, are “called up”’ in the 
songs, especially those sung in the Shade ; e.g. Laramana, Wurudbi, Maliri, Marakulo 
and Tamarango. This is done because the Muitj “ put up” the Tauworor, the 
spirits and the spirit centres, and called these places when he did so. “ Now I call 
them for the Maraian”’; or, as another informant said: Tauworor baru bayarma ; 
Tauworor their we-take. 

This myth, or rather this version of the myth of Muitj (Moiit, Muit) and the two 
girls whom he swallows and ejects, belongs to the same cycle of concepts as the 
Wauwalak of Yirrkala (R. M. Berndt) and the Wawalik of Milingimbi (W. L. Warner). 
On the totemic side, it also has elements of the Djanggawul (Berndt) or Djankgao 
(Warner) myth of the same region. The source is probably thesame. The Wauwalak 
sisters came from “inland ’”’—from the Roper River according to both Warner’s 
and my own informants. The significant billabong or “ well,” encircled by cabbage 
tree palms, the Dreaming place in which Muitj, or Yurlunggur (Yulunggul), the 
python, watched the girls, was called Muruwul by the Yirrkala men, and Buruwal 
by the Rembaranga—surely the same place. Further, another name for Muruwul 
is Tamalanungomi, which appears in my Rembaranga version as Tamarango. There 
is also some coalescence with the Kunapipi mythology of the Munga-Munga women 
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and the python or rainbow-serpent and the theme of being swallowed by the python, 
which in the Kunapipi is usually known as Muitj.? 

The Maraian is associated in some degree with the wet season, and therefore 
with the growth and increase of natural species and the life of man. The Ranga 
makes rain, for it is the mali, the shade or spirit, of Muitj. Indeed, in 1946, I was 
informed by an old Rembaranga man that the madaiin was performed when water 
was scarce, that is, at the end of the dry season. His wife’s and mother’s Dreaming 
was Daritj or Muitj, whose Rayga, made of ironwood, was kept in water. In other 
words, the ceremonies with their symbols, paintings, chants and dances, are a re- 
enactment of the Karana, and must be performed if the normal course of the seasons 
is to be maintained. That, however, is only one aspect of the matter. The regularity 
of the wet season is required and expected, but the wet can be overdone ; so we find 
that a flood, rather than a drought, is the sanction for the due performance of the 
Maraian. According toa version of a myth given me by Paddy Bulman, the Dreaming 
was named Jgaya. He had human beings in his inside, who could not get out. At 
last, the Big Kookaburra, using a stone spear, which he threw with his left hand, 
made an opening to let them out. Then /gaya named (selected) the right man to 
conduct the “ Big Sunday” or Maraian. Now, from time to time, this leader, 
like Old Jack, dreams that Igaya comes and says to him: ‘‘ You make Maraian 
for me; if you do, everything will get good for our people. Square the ceremony ; 
exchange goods; and do not spear each other.” If, however, the tribesmen did 
not perform the Rayga (Maraian) and dance turkey, mosquito and the rest, Muitj 
would come under the ground, open it, cause a big flood to rise and drown all the 
people. 

According to another version of the main myth, the Rainbow came out at 
Bamalagial, a water hole in the midst of a stony desert area, and swallowed the people 
because they were tossing and playing with the plums there. Opossum, the big 
boss on top of Muitj, reported the people’s wrong-doing to him, and told him, the 
Rainbow, to go under the ground, make a hole and drown them. 


The Maraian and Increase 


The maintenance of the regularity of the wet season seems to be incidental to 
the overall purpose of the Maraian. This is the general well-being of the people, 
and the maintenance of the link between the living and the dead, the present and 
the past, the seen and the unseen. The building of the spirit Shades at the beginning 
of the wet season, and the continuation of the Muitj Maraian ceremonies throughout 
the “‘ wet ’’ and on to the end of the cold weather in August, that is, where employment 
with white persons does not interfere with this time-table, are not necessarily 
significant from this point of view. For the “ wet’ and the following four months 
are the period when the food supply allows great gatherings of natives to be held. 


7 See below. Also R. M. Berndt, Kunapipi, pp. 19-32, especially 29, 35, 37; and the Intro- 
duction, p. xviii. 
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Other ceremonies, like the Kunapipi and Yabuduruwa, are held in the first half of 
the dry, the Maraian, if in progress, being interrupted for the purpose. 

Some mimetic, ritual actions suggest birds or animals copulating, but none 
of those with whom I discussed the matter associated the increase of turkeys, 
kangaroo or anything else with the Maraian, as effect to cause. They just did not 
appreciate the idea. Moreover, a few definitely said the ‘‘ Maraian did not make 
things grow.”” On the other hand, the Kunapipi (fertility mother cult) did. 

The spirits of the dead, the maiz, the “ shades,” are “ called’’ to the Maraian ; 
and the “shades” of the Rayga Muitj, mud-cod and mosquito, for the Dua, and 
salt-water and dingo for the Yiritja, are at the Maraian. Then, as in the Karana, 
various natural species emerge from one or other of the moiety Shades, so giving 
rise to their kind on earth. 


Tauworor: A Place 


A central theme in the Maraian doctrine is the concept of the Tauworor. It 
has several aspects. Thus, it is a place; as Willy Bulman said: ‘‘ Our Tauworor 
is Bal-ngara, our own place where Muitj, the big rainbow, made the country.” 
Another, Djipuru, said his Tauworor, Laijumbi, is the place where “ the Dreaming 
called me up.”” So too, Woruruma’s and his daughter’s Tauworor is Bikgura at 
Bulman, because the Snake (Muitj) made them ‘here, and their spirits go back there. 
Again, Medicine’s Tauworor, Murulu, is “called” at the Maraian because it is a 


“big place for Maraian,” the “shade” or spirit centres there being Banggobia, 
Gurbu-gurbu, Balang-andjera and Mala-yeraga. In the Djinba tribal territory, 


for example, Kunapipi “ put up” Tauworor for a man named Wagir (Kadadai) 
at Banggobia, which included the Mala-yeraga, Balang-andjara and Nauwupu 
Maraian Dreaming sites. The first two of these are also Medicine’s Tauworor, both 
he and Wagir being Djinba. Likewise, Old Laranda is said to have a “‘ big Maraian ”’ 
and, therefore, plenty of Tauworor. This is the Maraian Rayga given to me. Four 
Tauworor are generally named for it, as given above, though I have recorded two 
others as well; Burbal-buma and Bul-mirauwi. As already stated, it is associated 
with the travels of Kunapipi through the countries “ putting out”’ the tribes and 
their Dreamings at these and other Tauworor. 

So too, Nugubi’s father’s Tauworor is Djang-aidji, together with the Maraian 
centres Wong-aramiri, Talpari, Wukurla, Dunubiri, and Liabululugmiri. Nugubi, 
however, only gives one of these, Talpari, as his own Tauworor. No doubt, as he 
grows older, and his elders die, he will have, and will “ call,” the other Tauworor. 
As Merinki, Old Lame Jack’s son, said: “‘ Kabudubud, with which the fire Dreaming 
or Maraian is connected, is my father’s and my Tauworor; I follow him. All the 
Tauworor would be finished, but we young men take it on.’”’ Or, as Djipuru said : 
“When granny (mother’s mother’s brother) dies, you take his place.” That is, 
the younger generation preserve the link with spirit and Maraian centres and with 
the dead, calling them up at the big ceremonies. 
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Tauworor: A Patrilineal Line 

Thus, Muitj and Kunapipi for the Dua travelled through the countries putting 
out the clans, tribes and natural species at known centres, making Tauworor. These 
are places, but the concept also includes the patrilineal line of people, or clan; the 
genealogies show this rule of descent, a line which is not broken by death. 

An idea of what is meant by the line was given me by the Djauan leader, 
Lamderod, who had been through the Maraian as well as being a headman of the 
Kunapipi. Referring to the travels of Bralku, the Native Companion “ Dreaming,” 
he said that this Being came from the north, Milingimbi way, and left a Native 
Companion Tauworor, Kodo, at Marloralora. After remaining there for some time 
thinking, he flew to the head of the Bulman Gorge where he left Paddy Bulman, that 
is, Bal-ngara Tauworor, Paddy’s line; or as the same informant said, “ he started 
the Bal-ngara Tauworor from there, and went to the head of the Katherine River.” 
There he “ picked up ’’ Moang Tauworor, the Tauworor of a Djauan old man, Grumal 
(Old Nym). 


Tauworor and the Geographical or Travel Line 

The Tauworor, therefore, is a place or group of centres in which a patrilineal 
line or the spirits of a clan were left, and in which the Maraian of various species were 
left by a Dreaming being. Further, the Tauworor concept includes the line or clan 
or group of Maraian. It is the place, locality and the spirits of the clan and its 
Dreamings. In addition, the line is horizontal, as it were, as well as vertical. It is 
the route or geographical series of Tauworor established by the Dreaming, be this 
Muitj, Kunapipi or Native Companion, on the Dua side, or others, such as the Emu 
and Dog on the Yiritja side. 

This is illustrated in the sequence of songs at the Maraian, for the line must be 
followed, the “ path kept true.’’ For example, Willy Bulman with the help of his 
father, Paddy, drew a map showing his country and Tauworor and the singing lines 
for the all-night Maraian session. The starting: place is Malya-nganok, the head or 
source of the line or clan; from there the singing passes to Bamalangian, that is, 
Bamalagial where the people in the Muitj myth were destroyed for playing with the 
plum damper. The line proceeds through Bamarakolo, to Bulgutnan, then back to 
Malya-nganok by a slightly different route past the Tauworor Dreaming centre of 
the dead, Mandja-laga and Kwiriumi; then setting out again, the singing route, 
leaving another Tauworor of the dead, Kudjotu, to the north, follows the circuitous 
line north then south, until the spot on the east : reached from which the daylight 
can be seen to enter the secret Maraian ground. At sunrise the “ travellers ’’ can 
reach the latter during the morning to finish the singing. This line represents the 
route taken first by Muitj, and later by the people of old. It is Maraian. Along it 
are the Tauworor for clans and natural species. 


Tauworor for “‘ Dreamings”’ and Natural Species 
Normally, a clan has one “ human’”’ Tauworor, or if more, they are closely 
associated in locality and myth; but it may have several Maraian, or totemic, 
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Dreaming Tauworor. Thus, Bulman Paddy’s clan Tauworor. is Bal-ngara, but in 
addition he has two Maraian Tauworor, Kula-kula and Djulpanbi, all three arising 
from the Malya-nganok Dreaming (place). So too, Old Jack’s and Kundamara’s 
‘“‘ proper” or clan Tauworor is Kabudubud, but they have at least five Maraian 
Tauworor: Marakolo (which is shared with Willy Bulman who regards himself 
“higher” than Old Jack in responsibility for it), Tamarango, Wurudbi, Mailiri 
and Laramana. 

In the Maraian ceremonies, all the Tauworor are “called up,” because the 
Maraian (Muitj or other) travelled through the countries ; that is, the line is followed. 


It is clear that we must distinguish (1) the Tauworor for a patrilineal line, first 
“ put out ” at a know. place by a Dreaming Hero, Muitj, Kunapipi, Bralku or other, 
from (2) the Tau-voror of the natural species, the Maraian as it is called here, which 
is both a place where the Hero put out that species, and also a complex symbolized 
by the Rangga emblem. Willy Bulman, for example, explained that Mapun is the 
totemic site for Hairy Caterpillar, which is his mother’s mother’s ‘‘ Dreaming,” for 
which he will be responsible, and that Kunkumuduka is his mother’s Dreaming site. 
These are distinct from Malya-nganok, the clan’s Tauworor and source, and Bama- 
lang-ian, the great Muitj centre. Further, both the Tauworor and the Maraian centres 
and Dreamings are within the boundary of the hunting country of the local group. 


Kundamara made the same point by drawing a ‘‘ map”’ depicting his country 
by its boundary line, and within it, the Dreaming or mythological centre. Here 
is the clan Tauworor, Kabudubud, and also five other Tauworor, those for the Maraian 
“ rainbow,” mosquito, mud-cod, goanna and flying-fox, all of which were represented 
at the Maraian ceremony at Mainoru, three by Rayga and the latter two on the bodies 
of the Dua men. Here too, is the place where Muitj chased and swallowed the two 
girls in the myth, coming from a place a long way across dry country, the name of 
which (Bamalagial) Kundamara cannot mention. This is where his father found 
him, and which he sometimes called his Tauworor. 


Some distance north of Kundamara’s country is the hunting country of his 
mother’s brother, Yangaigai. In the southern end of this is the Dreaming centre 
which includes Yangaigai’s Tauworor and also the Maraian place for two wild dogs 
(Kadagan, his cult-totem) that had travelled from the north coast. Through it, too, 
the Djing-inan Creek flows on its way to the Goyder. It is Yangaigai’s Dreaming, 
while the flying-fox Dreaming through which it flows was depicted on one of the 
Rangga in the Yiritja Shade. This was apparently composite: salt-water for 
Yalokama and flying-fox for Yangaigai’s fresh-water Dreaming. 


Yangaigai’s spirit home is distinct from the Tauworor and also from the Dingo 
Dreaming. Thisisnormal. Kundamara puts his spirit-home in the Muitj Dreaming, 
a water-hole, and apart from the Tauworor. The spirit-home is the place, usually 
a water (hole or spring) where the pre-existent spirit sojourned before incarnation. 
This is in the vicinity of the spot where the Heroic Being “ put up ” the clan Tauworor, 


mores CO fe ® = Dw 


Ss =“ eo 
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and might even be the exact spot. Frequently, however, they are different. Thus, 
Merinki’s Tauworor is Kabudubud ; but his spirit-home, though a Muitj water-hole, 
as in the case of Kundamara, is elsewhere, for he was ‘‘ found” by his father at 
Burang-nyila in Kwiabum’s mother’s country. A short distance away is the country 
of another Dua man, Djakadak, which is noted for its big edible black bats, wolga- 
wolga. ‘These were painted on the backs of Dua men in the final Maraian rite. Their 
Dreaming centre is Dung-un water-hole, the spring in which Dakal was “ thrown up ”’ 
by Muitj and is now Dakal Tauworor. So too, Djelauwuru, the starting place of the 
Emu Dreaming, is Kwiabum’s father’s Dreaming. In the previous year I had heard 
of this same Emu from Djelerungi, beyond Bulman Gorge, travelling south to the 
Roper River Mission and on to Roper Valley, where indeed, two years earlier again, 
I had visited its local Dreaming centre. Kwiabum’s father’s spirit-home, however, 
was not Djelauwuru, but Barngul. His own spirit-home is Baieri-miri, where his 
Dreaming or Cult-totem, the goanna, rested after its long journey from Bangunago 
in the north, and before going south across the Roper to Hodson’s Down’s where 
as Wadabil it figures in the great Yabuduruwa cult. Kwiabum’s Tauworor, and 
that of his line, is Bunung-gu, near the Baieri-miri billabong. 


The Maraian and Kunapipi 


A study of genealogies and of informants’ statements about Dreamings and 
Tauworor shows that both the Djinba and Rembaranga have coalesced Muitj and 
Kunapipi beliefs and myths. Thus, Wagir, a Djinba, said his Dreaming was Kunapipi 
and was localized at Bundarar (Arafura way), but other informants, on whose 
genealogies the names of Wagir and his sister were recorded, gave both his and her 
Dreaming as Muitj. We have also seen that *’ie “ big’ Rangga which was given to 
me, is Muitj, the Rainbow Serpent, and yet .c was also associated with Kunapipi, 
who put out Dua clans and Dreamings of the Djinba and Rembaranga tribes on her 
travels along the Goyder from Kumumumuk to Talpari. 

Kunapipi travelled up the Goyder from Nugubi’s Tauworor, Talpari, and the 
place of his Snake Dreaming, the Wubaragu, which became a cabbage palm, balaygul, 
at Nogobina. Kunapipi “ put out”’ Kadidai, the Tauworor of Yangaigai’s wife, 
and later passed across the Djinba border to Laranda’s country, where she “ left ”’ 
his Tauworor, or “ line,” before going on. There too, is a great Muitj Dreaming, and 
as we have seen, Yangaigai’s wife also has Muitj' Dreaming. 

The association of the two themes is illustrated in the following Rembaranga 
myth. Kunapipi (also referred to as a Mummuna) and two songmen with their 
boomerangs, travelling from the Roper River, came to Malya-nanag, north of 
Mainoru, a place associated with Muitj, and marked by two water holes. Muitj, 
indeed, travelled underground, keeping pace with Mummuna above. From time to 
time he came up, making water-holes where he did so. In this way they travelled 
to Panarkanga, where a ceremonial ground was formed, to Kulmburu (near Bulman 
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Gorge), to Badarulk where the 1948 Kunapipi ceremony should have been held, south 
to Tanumbirini, and then west to the Bilinara and Wangarala countries.® 

These water-places on the route are also spirit-children centres. If a woman 
bathes in one of them, a child enters her womb. They are also protected by various 
sanctions ; thus, if the honey which is found in the paper-bark trees at Kulmburu, 
be touched, a hurricane will blow up. 

This mythological association is expressed in the Kunapipi ritual by standing 
the Yermalindji with its painted representation of Muitj, in the Kanalina ; the latter 
is the billabong or water-hole made by Muitj; it is also the womb of the Mother, 
Kunapipi. Standing there Muitj can see the Aygorna (nayguru), the river, along 
which he travelled. On the walls or banks of both the Kanalina and Aygorna which 
I saw in 1948 at Tandandjal, engravings of Muitj had been made, expressing clearly 
the close association of Muitj with Kunapipi. 

At the end of the Kunapipi ceremonies, the Yermalindji is burnt alongside of, 
and falls into, the Aygorna. The men of the Yiritja moiety then “ sing out for him.” 
If the ceremonies be properly performed, Muitj will say that all is very good, and 
things will go well. If not, he might make the world a big billabong, and drown 
everyone ; that is, Muitj] would swallow them. Thus, once again, we have the flood 
sanction for the ritual. Further, we see that in this matter of sanctions, as in “ the 
mythological references to Kunapipi,’’ Muitj, the Dog and other cult-heroes, there 
is a parallel between the Kunapipi and the Maraian ceremonies. This, indeed, goes 
further, because both are concerned with the spirits of the dead, though the Kunapipi 
is also a rebirth ritual for young men. In addition, in eastern and southern Arnhem 
Land the two series of myths and rites have been in process of coalescing for some 
years, the Rembaranga tribe playing an important intermediary role in the process. 
Dr. Warner recorded this for the Milingimbi region about twenty-one years previously,® 
and I have seen it happening in south-western Arnhem Land during the post-war 
years, the Rembaranga again being prominent as agents of transmission and 
adaptation. 


An Individual Reaction 

An interesting aspect of the Maraian and such ceremonies is the reaction of 
those Aborigines to whom revelations of symbols are made. We need “ free” 
statements in their own language. The use of tape recorders will make this possible, 
that is, if the person concerned will express his ideas and feelings. The value of this 
machine, which runs quietly on, is that it picks up everything that the person says 
casually or of set purpose; he can speak naturally, and has not to go slowly to 


8 While with the Mangarai tribe at the Elsey Station in 1948, I was told that the Kunapipi 
cycle of songs was at the time passing through Warlock, Wave Hill and on to Wangarela, in the 
Kimberley region. 

The 1948 Djauan-Ngalgpun Kunapipi ceremonies, which were to have been held at Badarulk, 
were held near Tandandjal Native Compound, because the Manager of Beswick Government 
Cattle Station, eight miles away, did not want his native employees to be absent for the length 
of time which Badarulk would have involved. 


*A Black Civilization, p. 452. 
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enable the anthropologist to write down what he says; moreover, he can be to ail 
intents alone. 


At the end of the dances on the first day, August 14, as described above, several 
Rayga were stood outside the Dua Shade, and after their eyes had been duly rubbed, 
the four Riraidjingo young men were allowed to look. Old Lame Jack and another 
Dua man obviously imparted some information to the lads through a Djinba man 
who spoke Djambarbuinu. 


Then and also the next day, after the mosquito Maraian design had been painted 
and “‘ sung” on these lads, we noticed the headman going to special pains to explain 
matters to one of them, Milirbom. I, therefore, thought it would be useful to get 
Milirbom to record what he learnt. 


This was done next day. He seemed to speak naturally, sometimes steadily, 
sometimes with a rush, no doubt recalling what had occurred. Other matters 
then went on the coil, which was not played until our return to the University of 
Sydney. Dr. Capell undertook the task of transcribing and translating this 
Djambarbuinu text; he called in Dr. Catherine Berndt to assist because she had 
worked in the field for months in a related dialect. Some time later, too, being in 
Darwin, Dr. Berndt checked the translation with a Djambarbuinu speaker who 
happened to be there. I helped with the meaning. 

The result shows that the method has good possibilities both from the linguistic 
and narrative points of view. In this case, however, it was rather disappointing, 
for Milirbom seems to have been unsure of his own grammar and some of his sentences 
are obscure. 


I shall only give the points he made, with the translation of which the three of 
us are Satisfied. I have interpolated the words in brackets. 


““'We came here ignorant, and the old headman said: ‘ You shall see our 
Bunggol (ritual) which belongs to this place. You will see our Dreaming 
(Maraian), the mosquito.’ ”’ 


Milirbom then explained that in spite of this statement, the young fellows, 
who had come from Yirrkalla on their way to Darwin, were not sure whether they 
would stay for a while at Mainoru ; nor were they sure what the old man would do. 
“ Perhaps he will talk here about the Mosquito of this country, for their Dreaming 
is from here.’’ As the old man says: 


“This son of mine, the Mosquito, the ‘Maraian—this you see is ‘ called’ 
(up to the Shade) in this country. You want to learn. Those two (Rayga) 
are son and grandson. You in your country want to remember the Mosquito 
(Rayga) here in this country when I die; for this belongs to all of us. Of old 
we had the one (same) Maraian.” 


Milirbom went on to refer to the parts of the Rayga, saying they have always 
been so. He then again expressed their (the Riraidjingo men’s) surprise at the 
headman’s action. 
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“We were surprised at him yesterday, when he introduced us to the 
Mosquito. The old man spoke to us and taught us and sang to that country 
(the Tauworor) and to us.” 


The reference is to the painting of the Mosquito Maraian on their bodies, the 
singing, and the calling of the Tauworor: Gunbor: Gunbor: The Mosquito Maraian 
responded. 


“‘ From there (the Tauworor, Liganja ?) the Mosquito properly (in due order) 
came for us, the old man told us.” 


The next sentence is uncertain but suggests that the old man rested awhile, 
which was true. Then, when they opened their eyes, that is ritually, they did not 
understand.—But 

“That person (the Djinba interpreter !) came here, and my younger brother 
came here (that is, to the Shade), and he (the old man) taught the clan of this 

Maraian, Mosquito. The old man talked about when he brought it from there 

(the Tauworor) and gave (it) to us (by painting, singing and the Rayga) ; it 

was our company (mate, totem).” 

After some reference to a badly carved Mosquito Rayga, Milirbom proceeds : 

“The old man wanted us in order to show us his group of Maraian, to 
remember by and by; when he dies here, we just remember the Maraian. He 
showed it and talked and taught about it, and this country. He wanted us 
maraian.” 


This last phase means that Old Jack wanted these young men to be part of his 
Maraian—of his living cult. The next words seem to express a longing that when 
Lame Jack dies, he will “ call ’’ Milirbom, as son, which must mean to take a leading 
part in the Maraian and to “call’’ his, Old Jack’s, Tauworor. 


“ By and by he himself would perhaps wish he might die. He didn’t 
know in his heart ; perhaps he would ‘ send to’ him (Milirbom) asson. Yester- 
day he made a mark for him (Milirbom) as son.” 


The reference seems to be to the painting of the Maraian design (mark) on 
Milirbom and his three countrymen. 

A somewhat obscure passage follows which could refer to the doctrines of pre- 
existence and of the continued life of the spirit. 


“When he (the headman) sent us (Yirrkala men) those baskets (ancestral 
‘ power’ baskets) he wanted to teach us about these men, who already knew 
(that) we had come here some time ago. They showed us this Maraian. We 
came here the same people before. Those people are here. And, he tells us to 
remember that ancient path.” 


The references to the ‘‘ power ”’ baskets which are associated with the spirits of 
the departed, and at the end, to “that ancient path” suggest the spirit-doctrines 
and the Dreaming. If so, then “ these men”’ are the spirits at the Tauworor, who 
would know that the young Riraidjingo men had come “ some time ago ’’—a fortnight 
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before the Maratan. Conceivably, the meaning could be that these young men had 
been at the Maraian ground in spirit form before they were incarnated, or was it in 
a previous incarnation? ‘“‘ We—the same people before.” 

Perhaps there is nothing esoteric in the reference at all ! 


A Maraian Symbol at Roper Bar 

In August, 1946, I saw a very striking Maraian symbol on a ceremonial ground 
near Roper Bar, south of Mainoru. The ceremonies had been completed some little 
time previously, and I did not have time to obtain much information about them. 
They were referred to as Madaian and Djung-guan, and the Madaian “ sticks ’’ had 
been put in the water. Ngalakan tribesmen had been in charge. 

There were three structures on the ground ; one was obviously a painting and 
work shelter; and the second a bough shed. The third was remarkable; it was 
about 10 by 15 feet in size, and to the left of the door a coffin-shaped ‘‘ board,”’ made 
of clay, was lying on the ground. It was about 7 feet long and 2 feet broad in the 
widest part. I was informed that the young fellow lay on this ‘“‘ board,” no doubt 
while being painted. 

Alongside of this a shallow excavation was made about 5 feet long and 18 inches 
wide. Near each end a bar of earth was left running across the width of the excava- 
tion and a few inches from each bar towards the centre was a hole, in which no doubt 
the madaian emblems stood. 


I do not know whether or not the coffin-shaped “ board ”’ was of non-native 
inspiration, or whether it has the symbolism which is obvious to us. If a “ board ”’ 
is to be made for a person to lie full length on his back, the coffin shape is natural. 
I hope this problem in symbolism will be examined on the spot. 


Becoming Maraian: A Process 

To be present at, and to dance in, one Maraian and to see the Rayga at one 
Maraian does not make a man fully maraian, conversant with doctrines and meanings, 
free to use the highest calls and names, and to eat certain special foods. Although 
the Maraian ceremony and symbols were handed over to Kundamara, he could not 
three years later eat emu, turkey, big goanna (wogorgalina) or long-necked turtle. 
The Maraian design of the last-named was shown to him, and painted on him, at the 
ceremony at Mainoru, but he must wait until the Yiritja men paint it on him 
“‘ outside,” that is, away from the secret and “ shade ’’ place, rub sweat on his mouth 
and tell him to eat it. In the meantime, it remains maraian, spiritual, sacred and 
taboo. 

A man may have to attend several Maraian before these special maraian foods 
are released for him. I saw Nugubi, a Dua man, being painted outside, near the 
general camp three days after the ceremonies were all completed. The design was a 
Muitj, belonging to Kundamara. When finished, he was “ raised” and the stick 
was crushed as described above. So he was made “ outside ’’—jardwa jirwala, for 
kangaroo and river wallaby, which he can now hunt and eat. He cannot, however, 
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eat water goanna, turkey, emu, brown snake, or short-necked turtle. Nugubi had 
been at a Maraian in his own country, but this was the one at Mainoru. He must 
attend several more before these other foods will be made “ outside’ for him. 

The release from taboos, however, is only the outward sign of an inner process— 
a process which is indicated by painting maraian designs on the body from time to 
time. This is a process of advance in knowledge and power, of advance in the 
Maraian. Thus, Kundamara said that if Old Lame Jack did not live for a year or 
two more, he would not be able to conduct the Maraian, for he had much to learn. 
Indeed, he cannot utter some of the “ high’”’ words. Ritual—which is life—is not 
easily and quickly possessed. 


The Maraian: An “ All Souls”’ Festival 


The Tauworor may be regarded in this preliminary study as in part a place, 
usually a water hole or spring, “ put up” by Kunapipi or Muitj or some other 
‘creative’ cult-hero, and at least similar to the clan-well concept recorded by Dr. 
Warner for north-east Arnhem Land. 

As such, the Tauworor must be distinguished from the individual’s spirit-home 
where he sojourned “in” water before incarnation, though this may be in the 
Tauworor, and ultimately, because of the patrilineal aspect of the latter, connected 
with it. If a child’s spirit be found away from the Tauworor, whether or not the 
child be born in the clan’s country, it must “ go back to” its father’s Tauworor. 
The Tauworor is the origin of the clan—the spirits put out by the Hero. 

It must also be distinguished from the ‘‘ Maraians’”’ or Dreaming places of the 
natural species, the “‘ shades ’’ of which were also put out at known centres by the 
Hero, though after the spirits of the tribesfolk. 

Finally, it is distinct from the hunting and food-fathering country, though within 
the latter. The Tauworor, indeed, cannot be visited by the unitiated males, for 
they are Rayga; they are Shade places. 

This Tauworor doctrine is expressed in the Maraian ceremonies which are a 
reproduction of the Tauworor and their foundation. The Shade is the Tauworor, 
and the calling of the names of the Tauworor places and of the lines of clansmen 
is a re-enactment of the calling of the names of the Tauworor and the clan by the 
Hero. 

The Rayga kept in the Shade, displayed, and later returned to the water, are the 
“shades ”’ of the Maraian, that is, of the totemic Heroes and natural species put 
out by the former, while the dramatic acting re-enacts the behaviour of these “‘ shades’”’ 
when, emerging from the Tauworor, they took flesh. 

So the Tauworor in each case is the mythical “ creative’ or emergent centre, 
the patrilineal line of human beings and also the lines of natural species put out 
there. 

The Maraian re-enacts the myth, and calls up the spirits, giving them life as in 
the Karana, the Dreaming, and so making real to those present, and active in their 
lives, in their faith, the formative and creative Dreamtime. 
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Finally, it must be emphasized that the Maraian or Madaiin is primarily a 
ceremony for the “ dead,” for the souls of men, and for the maraian or Dreaming 
places of the shades of natural species. It is an “ all souls ” festival, and so, if possible, 
men come back to it from far afield to be united with that past which is present, 
and with the souls of black men gathered to their Tauworor. 


A. P. ELKIN. 











THE QUEST FOR IDENTITY: THE CASE OF THE AUSTRALIAN 
ABORIGINES! 


By CATHERINE H. BERNDT 


URRENT concern with the topic of “identity” is not entirely a matter of 
fashion. It has attracted attention for some considerable time, although often 
framed in different terms. But in the present state of world affairs, with different 
peoples impinging upon one another far more closely and continuously than before, 
it has assumed even greater practical significance. 

The question “‘Who am I?’”’ has many facets. Any given person can answer 
it, or have it answered for him, in a variety of ways. The units to which he belongs, 
formal and otherwise, those to which he does not belong, those to which he aspires : 
some of the answers lie here. But few of them are fixed. In most, the possibility 
of choice is very near the surface. As social boundaries become more fluid, at least 
hypothetically, alternative answers are suggested. There is no longer the same 
certainty that those which proved satisfying in the past will continue to remain so. 


Statements are sometimes made in this connection about the decline of 
community : the breaking down of smaller Gemeinschaft-type units under the impact 
of “‘ mass society,’ the proliferation of secondary relationships at the expense of 
primary or face-to-face or predominantly personal ties. There are claims that the 
levelling influence of ‘‘ mass culture’”’ is bringing about the emergence of a quasi- 
automaton, ‘‘mass man.” This is presented as a dilemma of modern man as such, 
an inescapable consequence of rapid technological development, but involving 
something more than the standardization of equipment and techniques inherent in a 
machine-based civilization with its ramifications of the assembly-line complex. The 
growth of knowledge and skills in the sphere of human relations suggests equally 
important potentialities for manipulation and control. Warnings are sounded about 
the increasing efficiency of measures for directing and influencing human affairs, by 
means of force on one hand, persuasion on the other, in conjunction with widespread 
communication networks, and not least, about the implications of these in the field 
of international relations. 


There are differences of opinion and interpretation here : firstly, on the score of 
fact (“Js this what is happening ?’’); secondly, on the score of evaluation (“Is 


1This paper was presented in absentia at a meeting of Section “F,’’ 35th Congress, 
A.N.Z.A.A.S., Brisbane, June 1961. (I have to thank Professor W. R. Geddes for being kind 
enough to read it.) For that reason, bibliographical references have been kept to a minimum ; 
it is put forward as a preliminary statement on this topic, and as a companion to an earlier paper 
which dealt with much the same problem from a slightly different angle. (C. H. Berndt, 1960.) 
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this good, or bad? And for whom ?’’). Arguments about the harmful effects of 
the mass media are countered by the assurance that nothing unusually sinister or 
even novel has made its appearance, and that to use the term mass in a pejorative 
sense is to prejudge the issue. Those who claim that pressures toward uniformity 
are increasing are reminded that there are also strong pressures toward differentiation, 
that some measure of diversity is inherent in human living. At the same time, such 
claims and counterclaims become part of the total situation, and may even help to 
accentuate the tendencies they deplore. 


While there is room for disagreement on this issue in western European type 
society, it is another matter where the Australian Aborigines are concerned. There 
may be doubts about the good-or-bad aspects of what has been happening in their 
case, but what has been happening is sufficiently clear, in general terms. They can 
in fact, with certain qualifications, serve as a paradigm of the suggested trend. Even 
to-day they are far more vulnerable than the majority of Australians. The 
traditionally oriented Aboriginal, of whom there are very few remaining, provides 
a pertinent illustration of the helpless citizen (although the word “ citizen ’’ is not, 
perhaps, a happy choice here) who has no effective voice in major decisions affecting 
his very existence, and no real hope of influencing them. He is caught within the 
orbit of perhaps largely benevolent but also largely impersonal forces which are 
engaged in deliberate and concerted attempts to change his whole style of living, in 
short, to redefine his identity. This may be merely a matter of guiding or accelerating 
a process which would be going on to some extent in any case, but the words 
“ deliberate ’’ and “‘ concerted”’ are significant. Granted that some manipulation 
or direction enters into all human relationships, although more especially those 
between governing and governed, with administrative hierarchies overlapping into 
both spheres, nevertheless most persons know enough about the overall working 
of their own social and cultural system to enable them to hold their own in it more or 
less successfully. For traditionally oriented Aborigines this is not so. By the time 
they have acquired more than a sketchy outline of what it involves they are already 
caught up in it beyond retreat ; they have moved away from their own particular 
world and cannot return to it. 

This paper will, of necessity, touch only briefly on a few of the points relating 
to this topic. The aspects of identity considered will be mainly those of language 
and locality, which are sometimes taken as referring in combination to “ tribal ”’ 
affiliation, and the related question of personal names. 


THE TRADITIONAL WoRLD 
The Aborigines were severely handicapped in their dealings with the first 
European settlers by their lack of unity, and lack of a common name for themselves ; 
and this handicap has persisted to the present day. The perspective of each “ tribe ”’ 
or cluster of tribes was a limited one. Many of the newcomers viewed the Aborigines 
as something less than human ; but they would have been among the first to agree 
that this was an apt description of their own not very distant neighbours, although 
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not of themselves. With some exceptions, they were either indifferent to other ways 
of doing and saying things or openly intolerant of them. The extent to which they 
were exposed to such differences, of course, varied a great deal—for instance, between 
the central “‘ deserts’” and the more exposed northern coastline. 

Generally speaking, these units might be regarded 7m foto as a series of overlapping, 
inward-looking, social and cultural worlds: some larger than others, some readier 
to adopt new things or ideas, but all concerned primarily with maintaining or trans- 
mitting their own particular version of the Aboriginal way of life. This did not 
preclude variation, differing versions of songs and myths, personal idiosyncrasies, 
and so on; but the range was fairly circumscribed. The emphasis was on per- 
petuating existing traditions, rather than on trying to establish new ones. Their 
repetitive orientation toward that tradition had a parallel in the patterning of social 
relationships, with preferred marriages taking place between persons who already 
acknowledged each other as genealogically close kin. The main points of status 
were determined at or even before birth, with any subsequent modifications or 
additions allowed for in the normal scheme of things. There were no questions 
about identity which could not be answered in local terms, with reference to a social 
structure sanctioned by the mythological past. This was “community” in the 
accepted sense of the word: not just an aggregate of persons inhabiting the same 
stretch of territory, but a group whose self-definition included references to a common 
past, a common future, and a sharing of common interests and values. Here as 
elsewhere, co-operation went hand in hand with self-help, interdependence with 
rivalry, local loyalties with local cleavages. Nevertheless, the tight intermeshing 
of ties between persons and between units, the concentration of interaction diminishing 
on the peripheries, defined the core of each tribal world as against all others. 

Narrow definitions of humanity, and a restricted range of political activity, 
did not preclude outside relationships. The trade routes which criss-crossed the 
Continent are fairly well known. So are a few of the ceremonial and other exchanges 
which took place in connection with them. Not only tangible goods changed hands 
when neighbouring units came together for ritual purposes. European contact, 
where it did not destroy the indigenous culture altogether (and to a large extent the 
indigenous population as well) but allowed it a breathing space, seems to have given a 
fillip to this business of inter-tribal exchange. In one way and another, throughout 
the north of the Continent, people from different tribes came into association of a 
permanent or temporary kind. Often this happened at or near some European 
settlement, where hostilities between them were discouraged. 

The main point to be noted here is that such propinquity gave an impetus to 
two opposing trends. Opportunities for inter-marriage were enhanced, and the 
offspring of these helped to blur the distinction between members of the tribes 
concerned: i.e., more people came to have a “ mixed”’ identity in this respect. 
At the same time, acknowledgement of differences was sharpened through contrast. 
Tribal names, languages or dialects, betrothal procedures, initiation or mortuary 
rites, and so on, could not be taken for granted. They had to be made explicit, or 
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underlined, if they were not to be lost or merged with others. The process worked 
simultaneously in two directions: accommodation and differentiation, within the 
context of a situation which had no close counterpart in the traditional past. 


A ZONE OF TRANSITION 

A particularly interesting illustration, although an atypical one, dates from the 
second world war. The special settlements which the Army established in the 
Northern Territory, from Larrimah to Darwin (Koolpinyah), were meeting grounds 
for Aborigines from Alice Springs in the south, the Victoria River on the west, and the 
Roper River on the Arnhem Land coast on the east. 

The Adelaide River settlement, for example, included (in 1945) people from the 
Daly River, Timber Creek, Oenpelli and Milingimbi, from Darwin itself, the last 
remnants of the Larakia, and a scattering of people whose original tribal country 
bordered the main north road. They shared the routine work of the settlement, 
taking their place in the roster of duties as ordinary members of it, and it was on this 
basis too that they joined in the card games which almost paralysed it for a few days 
after the fortnightly pay-day. But although for most purposes they emphasized 
their status as ‘‘ Adelaide River people,’’ part of the wider Army system, there were 
other occasions on which they paraded their separateness as members of distinct 
“tribes.” This differentiation took place most obviously in the sphere of ritual 
and ceremony: sometimes through the medium of sacred rites on a fairly large scale, 
more often through camp songs and dancing. Several “‘ playabout ’’ ceremonies 
might be held on the same evening. People of other tribes could attend as spectators 


if they felt inclined, but participation was viewed as a tribal and not an individual 
‘matter. Even if there were only a few performers, their actions were assumed to be 


representative of their particular tradition. For any given ceremony, it would be, 
“This is how we Larakia do it,”’ ‘‘ That’s how those Majali do it,”’ and so on. 

The more articulate among them were aware, up to a point, of this shift in 
identification. Others were inclined to use their tribal label almost mechanically, 
as a mark of individual rather than collective identity, or in the style of a European 
surname. Certainly the aspect of personal choice was paramount in such per- 
formances, in the secular sphere at least. There was a minimum of compulsion. 
This followed from the mixed composition of the settlement, and its overriding 
emotional tone. The focus was overwhelmingly on Army employment, Army 
rations, Army control as such. There were rebels and absconders who rejected 
such involvement, but for the most part authority was seen as vested in the Army, 
and not in any set of persons back home. Except for a few who seemed to suppose 
that this kind of life could go on for ever, the general effect was one of suspension 
intime. They felt independent, or virtually so, of tribal control and tribal sanctions— 
except for sorcery, which retained its effectiveness. Yet they derived prestige from 
tribal membership in their relations with others. They did not meet as rootless 
individuals with no identifiable background. Tribal affiliation, with its double 
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criterion of language and locality, provided the equivalent of family credentials 
against which more immediately personal qualities could be assessed. 


The population of these settlements was mixed not only in regard to place of 
origin and cultural background. It covered almost the whole gamut of contact 
experience, from old Darwin hands and jaded cattle station sophisticates to people 
associating with Europeans for the first time. Exchange of information about 
Aboriginal affairs, Aboriginal customs and rites, was therefore a secondary con- 
sideration. More significantly, there were plenty of opportunities in this setting for 
discussion of Europeans and, especially, for the crystallizing or shaping of views 
about Aboriginal-European relations. A person coming into this environment as 
the first step in his journey away from his home area was faced with three broad 
dimensions of social adjustment. There were his relations with members of the same 
tribe, as a unit, his place in its affairs ; his relations with members of other tribes, 
whose languages and customs seemed perhaps entirely strange to him; and his 
relations with Europeans. 


In spite of military discipline, with its pyramidal ordering of ranks, and in 
spite of numerous exceptions at the level of practical events, the informal ideology 
of the settlements was an egalitarian one. This was made easier by the very fact 
that they were Army-controlled, in wartime, staffed solely by men with no families 
present to complicate the informal emphasis on “ mateship ’’—for example by 
pointing up inequalities in living standards, or by reducing the range of reciprocal 
relationships (such as the casual visiting patterns which were being established 
between some staff members and their charges). This general determination that 
the Aborigines should be given a “ fair deal ’’ included a corollary which might appear 
to be an integral part of it, but is more often omitted on the grounds that it is 
irrelevant or inexpedient : i.e., acceptance of the precept that they should be allowed 
to retain something of their own social and cultural identity in this new situation. 
In other words, they were to be 1egarded as persons in their own right, not as “‘ problem 
figures,’ or deviants who must be transformed or converted into something quite 
different. Their personal names, their relationship ties, their ritual and ceremonial 
interests, were conventionally respected: and, reciprocally, they were required to 
meet and to respect the demands of the Army. They were expected to fit into Army 
life, with the obligations and responsibilities as well as rewards that this entailed, 
but the price demanded was not a complete break with their own past. The two 
kinds of identification were not assumed to be mutually exclusive. For this reason 
alone, with all its shortcomings in design and in execution the Army’s care of 
Aborigines on its settlements was a memorable achievement. 


THE CHANGING SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 

After the settlements were disbanded, most of the inhabitants do not seem to 
have gone back permanently to their tribal territories. The “ main road” people, 
of course, had nowhere to go back to ; but others, who could have done so, preferred 
to remain where there were more opportunities for obtaining the European goods to 
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which they had become accustomed. This did not necessarily mean losing touch 
with their home areas. Some of them sent presents home, returned occasionally 
for visits, and exchanged messages through intermediaries. But in many cases the 
concept of “‘ home area ’’ itself was qualified. For one thing, the notion of a person’s 
‘“‘own”’ locality was often expanded to embrace a larger stretch of country. For 
another, it usually involved a shift in focus. Where the people at home had moved 
out of their original territory into another, it was to this new setting that the exile 
would turn if he wanted to take up any of his former ties. Such links were more 
readily sustained when there was a nucleus or core of tribal members in a position to 
provide an emotional as well as a social and cultural anchorage. Even for persons 
spending much of their time in country townships, or in places like Darwin, having a 
local centre in which most of their home relationships were concentrated meant 
that these were at least potentially effective. This was even more likely if the local 
centre were a mission station. 

Because so few Aborigines to-day continue to lead an independent existence 
along traditional lines, tribal identity can no longer be assessed in terms of small 
dispersed units meeting at intervals to share collectively in some sacred site-ritual 
complex. Instead, where it has any continuing meaning it relates for the most part 
to more or less static groups which have made their headquarters at some European 
settlement : occasionally a town or a mining centre, more usually a mission or 
pastoral or, except in Western Australia, a government station. 

There are, of course, differences in the extent to which such groups have been 
able to remain intact. One factor here is the degree to which the persons in charge 
of such a settlement are interested in holding them together. Some pastoralists have 
been explicitly concerned with building up a cohesive local unit which will, they hope, 
provide a flow of “‘ loyal”’ employees. Sharing a common name, a common language 
and a common set of assumptions not only facilitates co-operation among them but 
also, in this view, makes it easier to deal with them on a group basis. On Christian 
missions and government stations, commercial ends are as a rule less bluntly phrased. 
Altruistic and humanitarian aims are maximized : ‘‘ We are here for your benefit ’’— 
rather than the other way round. Nevertheless, and perhaps inescapably, the benefit 
is framed entirely in European terms. Even where the spiritual aspect is heavily 
weighted, it is presented as inseparably connected with European habits of living. 
A person who expresses willingness to accept Christianity must simultaneously accept 
these too, and be prepared to adopt them as his own. 

Nevertheless, the missions do not hold identical views on this issue. For one 
thing, they diverge in regard to the items of Australian-European behaviour and 
belief which they discourage or actively prohibit their congregations from imitating. 
Also, more importantly in this context, they differ in the extent to which they are 
prepared to accommodate or tolerate Aboriginal culture. For some, there is nothing 
incongruous or undesirable in the concept of a “‘ native church.’’ This is not neces- 
sarily framed in terms of “ segregation,” or of social and political inequality ; nor is 
it necessarily less Christian because it includes some Aboriginal features. The 
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tendency to-day, however, is for the Europeanizing ideal to predominate. What 
appears to be a permissive or positive approach to Aboriginal culture, for example, 
the use of a local language, may be only a matter of temporary ey a more 
skilful way of achieving that end. 


Even in the more sparsely settled north of the Continent, then, there is not a 
dramatic contrast between people who have moved away from tribal areas to find 
employment in towns, and those they have left behind. The tempo of change may 
be faster for the exiles, and their alienation from traditional ways more complete : 
but back home, too, things are on the whole very different from what they were. 
This is not so apparent in the central “ deserts.’’ Small groups on “ walkabout ”’ 
from fringe mission stations like Balgo or Warburton Range will not find much in the 
way of European influence there yet, apart from patrols on (e.g.) rocket business, 
or military mapping parties. But a person going “home” on a visit from Darwin 
to western Arnhem Land is likely to make for the settlement at which most of his 
immediate family and “ tribe” are living: and although they have less direct access 
to the outside world, he can expect to find their outlook, generally speaking, not much 
more conservative than his own. 


THE CASE OF ARNHEM LAND 
Arnhem Land represents a special case. In the face of persistent pressures 
from a variety of sources, it has continued to remain an Aboriginal reserve—although 
its future is a matter for conjecture. The local people have escaped the fate of most 


of Australia’s Aborigines, in more senses than one. Not least, the greater part of 
their land has escaped alienation, although here too the past is not necessarily a guide 
to the future: the writing is on the wall. 


What is more, much of the Arnhem Land coast was until a few years ago the 
immediate responsibility of the Methodist Overseas Mission, which was dedicated 
to the principle of establishing Christianity on a basis of respect for local traditions. 
Principle and practice never wholly coincided here. It was easier to speak of “ pre- 
serving the best in native culture ’’ than to reach a decision about what this included, 
and how the details should be implemented. The gap has widened in recent years, 
notwithstanding the continued emphasis on such points as the use of the vernacular, 
and the encouragement of quasi-traditional craft work. Increases in Mission staff 
have been accompanied by a decline in informal associations across cultural 
boundaries. There is a tendency for each section of the mission community, 
Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal, to find its informal entertainment and relaxation 
largely within its own confines. Interpersonal relations are set within the framework 
of more formal contacts: employment, church services, week-night meetings, 
dispensary and hospital treatment, school. The few Fijian missionary families 
provide an intermediate category, partially isolated from both: formally identified 
for mission purposes with the Europeans, but crossing the informal boundaries in 
some respects more readily and more frequently than they do. Like many of the 
Europeans, but perhaps more obviously so, they are sojourners, not permanent 
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residents. Even though their voluntary exile in Australia may last for ten years or 
more, they are reluctant to weaken the social and cultural ties which bind them to 
their future, and that of their children, as well as to their past. ‘‘ Home’”’ for them 
is, broadly, Fiji, just as for most European missionaries it is some Australian State— 
in both cases more specifically localized and talked about as a focus of personal 
interest and of wider family relationships. 

Despite this Fijian ‘‘ bridge,” as it is sometimes claimed to be, the identification 
of “ Aboriginal ’’ as contrasted with ‘“‘ European ”’ has been sharpened rather than 
minimized. This is, however, a relative statement. It is probably true to say that 
not all newcomers to the Methodist Mission staff subscribe wholeheartedly to its basic 
principle that local traditions should be respected and not condemned out of hand. 
But the positive approach which this principle represents does set the general tone for 
relationships between missionaries and Aborigines on these stations, and while this 
continues it cannot be dismissed as merely a “ lip-service’’ manifestation. In 
contrast, the Church Missionary Society stations at Oenpelli and Groote Eylandt 
adopted a more rigid policy from the start, although there are some indications that 
the horizon here is broadening. Aboriginal culture was negatively valued, and the 
Aborigines encouraged to model their behaviour in all respects fundamentally on 
that of the European missionaries : they could not change their physical appearance, 
but they could, and should, change all the rest. 

The differences between these two mission bodies, within the broad setting of 
mission contact as such, represent only one of the factors which must be taken into 
account in any assessment of the Arnhem Land situation. Variation in Aboriginal 
culture and social systems, most notably between eastern and western Arnhem 
Land, was further complicated by differences in the nature and intensity of their 
contact with the outside world. The eastern side had, reputedly, much more to do 
with the “ Macassans,” the early Indonesian traders whose annual visits are still 
commemorated in myth, song and place names. The western side was more directly 
affected by European contact, of a continuous and fairly disruptive kind. The 
original Oenpelli people are now almost extinct. So are those of Croker Island, 
Cape Don, and the buffalo country west of the East Alligator River. The Maung, 
now centred at Goulburn Island Methodist Mission, have survived partly as a conse- 
quence of mission protection, partly through intermarriage with mainland people 
such as the Gunwinggu. The relatively liberal Methodist policy could not entirely 
combat contrary influences, nor stem the decline in the birth rate, which has only 
recently begun to turn. Conversely, the relativély inflexible Church Missionary 
Society policy had a less severe impact than might have been expected, partly for 
practical reasons connected with its staff, partly because the influx of Gunwinggu 
and others from further east brought new waves of vitality, not only in population 
but also in regard to Aboriginal behaviour and beliefs. 

It is in eastern Arnhem Ldnd that one finds to-day people who are more conscious 
of their own vulnerability, more articulately concerned with the prospects for their 
own way of life and their own social and collective identity, than other Aborigines 
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who have retained something of their own culture. A combination of factors has 
contributed to this: Methodist policy, as the dominant outside influence in this 
region, providing a protective buffer or screen against other forms of outside inter- 
ference ; and a self-consciously independent Aboriginal outlook, conditioned by a 
long tradition of dealing with aliens. The “adjustment movement” which has 
been taking shape at Elcho Island over the last four years or so is one expression 
of this anxiety about the future (see R. M. Berndt, n.d.). It is also a deliberate 
attempt to retain something of their own, to ensure that intangibles which they regard 
as “‘ good’ are not lost to themselves and to oncoming generations. They want to 
take advantage of what Europeans have to offer, such as material wealth, formal 
education, techniques and skills, but they do not want to lose their own social and 
cultural identity in the process ; and they are afraid, not without reason, that this is 
likely to happen. 

There are several pressing issues here. The economic development of Arnhem 
Land, and the prospects for Aboriginal employment both within and outside the 
Reserve, have been a major preoccupation of Administration as well as missions, 
particularly in view of the sharp upward trend in population. However, the present 
discussion will touch on only two points directly associated with social and personal 
identification. 

One has to do with the vernacular, in this case a number of linked dialects 
(mada, ‘“‘ tongue ’’) diverging mainly in vocabulary. The Methodist ideal, and to a 
large extent practice, of using the local language as the medium of school instruction 
in the earlier grades has recently suffered what appears to be a permanent setback : 
and it is probable that even pre-schvol centres, when they are eventually set up, 
will be conducted solely in English. The issue of precedence among the various 
dialects, for mission purposes, was not an easy one to resolve. A mada is a social 
unit as well as a linguistic one, and moiety differences in vocabulary (dua as against 
jiridja) are important too. Nevertheless, a working compromise was achieved ; 
and practical knowledge of one or more local dialects is still an explicit aim of many 
mission staff members. 

The need for teaching English is not disputed. Even the most conservative 
Aboriginal adults concede its relevance for their children, if not for themselves. 
They are inclined, however, to regard it as an “extra” language, supplementing 
their own dialects but not replacing them. Those who already speak English do so 
in just this way, using it almost solely as a medium for dealing with the outside world. 
The mada divisions are a basic element in the local system of social-cultural relations. 
Because they are exogamous, and because in the course of growing up a person 
ordinarily becomes familiar with his mother’s dialect as well as his father’s, and others 
according to circumstances (e.g. F.M.’s, M.M.’s), there is a relatively flexible or 
“open ’’ approach to language learning ; but this perspective will possibly be altered 
as the eastern Arnhem Landers are brought into line with majority trends. 
Australians (i.e. English-Australians) have been notorious for their “ insularity ” 
in languages other than their own. This does not, or did not, apply to the Aborigines. 
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Even to-day, in parts of the north, fluency in more than one language is nothing out 
of the way. Whether or not the languages spoken or understood by any one person 
are closely related, and they need not be so, Europeanization has meant for most 
Aborigines a decline in language facility rather than an extension or development 
of it. The decline is twofold. Firstly there is the matter of narrowing in range, of 
restriction to one language. Secondly, there is the matter of competence in this 
one language, usually English, which has become for the majority of them the main 
medium of communication and self-expression. Because of the ways in which they 
have been introduced to it, their command of it is in many cases fai from adequate. 

The question of bilingualism (and, by extension, multilingualism) is a topical 
one. Arguments both for and against it appear from time to time, supported by 
evidence from, for instance, experimental or test or school situations, or framed in 
general terms. It embraces such minor considerations as the age at which a second 
(or third) language can, or should, be acquired, and the extent to which mastery of 
other subject matter may be affected by such a diffusion of interest. Not least, 
there are the possible implications of a second language as a basis for social-political 
pluralism, or even separatism. 

Language represents one means of self-other identification, one criterion for 
speaking in terms of “ we’”’ as against “ they.” Moiety, clan, section or subsection, 
and local affiliations, provide labels which may be used for the same purpose. But a 
more immediately personal source of self-definition is available in individual names. 

Over much of the continent, Aboriginal names were relinquished or supplanted 
quite early in the history of contact with Europeans. It has been suggested that one 
reason for this is the general reluctance of ‘‘ white’ Australians to take “ foreign ”’ 
names seriously, as part of a complex of distrust for or resistance to “ foreign ”’ 
languages. Certainly, opposition is not confined to names they might be expected 
to find difficult, such as those starting with the unfamiliar mg sound, but extends to 
simple combinations of no more than two syllables. Officials and others who try 
to write them like ordinary English names complain of trouble in spelling them, or 
they become impatient on finding that a given person may have more than one. 
They claim that Aboriginal names “ all sound alike,’’ and in any case are hard to 
remember. English names, they say, are not only easier to pronounce; they are 
also a sign that civilizing (Europeanizing) influences have been at work. Rejection 
of the “ tribal’ name, as it is sometimes called, is seen as a move toward rejection 
also of all that the term “ tribe’ connotes, both cultural and social. The effects of 
this attitude can be seen quite plainly in regions where people of Aboriginal descent 
have been more than ready to adopt English names, which they may even have 
actively sought. Realizing that other Australians tend either to disparage traditional 
Aboriginal culture, or to be patronizing or ‘‘ romantic ’’ about it, Aborigines feel 
that their future success depends on getting away from it. In such cases the personal 
name is taken as a symbol of Aboriginality, and often a conspicuous one, which could 
serve as a focus for any unfavourable discrimination. Occasionally government 
demands, formal or otherwise, are said to be responsible for the substitution, but in 
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most contact areas they were not needed: the step had already been taken. Some 
Aborigines had their first introduction to the new language and ways when they were 
supplied with nicknames like Piggy-piggy, Gutsache, Porky, Cranky, and so on, 
especially humorous if the person so addressed seemed to take his new name seriously. 
Others are more conventional. Jacky, Tommy, Sambo, Henry, Polly, Maggie, 
Lizzie, for instance, were in vogue some years ago. To-day there is greater variety, 
but the same names recur through much of the north, often as single labels with no 
“surnames ”’ attached. 

Another factor has been the insistence of some missions that converts should 
acquire Christian names to indicate their new status. Similarly, new names may be 
given to babies born on the station, or children going through the dormitories. 
Among the exceptions have been Ernabella Mission Station, in South Australia, 
and the Methodists in Arnhem Land. The Methodists, particularly, have taken the 
stand that the Aborigines’ names are not only attractive and pleasant to the ear, but 
are also treasured possessions which they should not be forced to give up without 
some more plausible explanation that is offering at present. 


In western Arnhem Land, at Goulburn Island (Methodist) there has been no 
large-scale encroachment of English names as there has at Oenpelli (C.M.S.), which 
is locally famed for its Biblical repertoire—such as Isaiah, Moses, Joshua, Dorcas 
and Rebecca. Aboriginal names among both Maung and Gunwinggu at Goulburn 
have almost lost their traditional meanings and are becoming little more’ than 
identifying labels in the European sense. Nevertheless, many people there continue 
to maintain that, ideally, names should be transmitted through the paternal line. 
Most social categories to which a person is assigned at birth, on this side of Arnhem 
Land, come directly or indirectly from his (or her) mother ; but in one, the nama- 
namaidj or ngwoja (Maung) or jigurumu (Gunwinggu), he is classified with his father. 
This has a territorial basis, signifying an association with the father’s ancestral country 
(see A. P. Elkin, R. M. and C. H. Berndt, 1951). There are hundreds of such units, 
and every western Arnhem Lander, whatever his “ tribe,’ or language, is expected 
to belong to one. An interesting development, however, has been the emergence of 
the concept of illegitimacy, directly associated with the issue of namanamaidj 
membership. This is quite independent of the Northern Territory Administration’s 
recent finding that the offspring of all “tribal marriages” in the Territory are 
illegitimate, presumably because such marriages have no legal standing there (Report 
in the West Australian, 8/6/61). 

The influence of Europeans other than missionaries, especially in the buffalo 
country and around Cape Don and Croker Island, and the proximity of Darwin, 
may have been partly responsible for the emphasis on extramarital relationships 
both there and in the Oenpelli-Goulburn Island region. In addition, the Methodists 
have departed to some extent from the principle they upheld in eastern Arnhem Land ; 
they have now approximated the Oenpelli (C.M.S.) practice in ruling informally 
that no man living at Goulburn Island Mission station should take a second or 
additional wife, regardless of any betrothal arrangements. A consequence of both 
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these factors, in conjunction, is that a number of girls have remained unmarried 
but have given birth to children. In the last few years there have been at least 
eight such cases in western Arnhem Land, where traditionally it was almost unheard 
of for a girl to pass puberty without being married or at least betrothed. This is 
not to say that they will not marry eventually. In the meantime, however, their 
offspring lack social fathers who are publicly acknowledged as such. In some cases 
their namanamaidj affiliations are informally recognized. In others they are a 
matter for speculation. Personal names do not supply a firm clue, because the habit 
of ‘‘ stealing ’’ names from other namanamazidj is said to be fairly widespread, but 
people do take them into account in trying to identify a child’s father. For instance, 
a daughter was born to one Goulburn Island girl who could not go to her betrothed 
husband, a mandjulngoin man, as he already had a wife. When I asked about the 
father, referring to the child by name, other women pointed out, “ That’s a mand- 
julngoin name’”’; as far as they were concerned, this was conclusive. Ordinarily, 
the offspring of extra-marital liaisons are classified with either the social or the 
putative father, without causing much trouble in respect of formal affiliation. But 
delay in marriage, often associated with a series of casual sweetheart relationships, 
has no traditional precedent. Together with a growing tolerance of ‘‘ wrong”’ 
marriages, over and above the range of permitted alternatives, and a sprinkling of 
incestuous liaisons (e.g. own father-daughter), it points to the possibility of more 
marked changes in social alignments throughout this region. 

Here too, eastern Arnhem Land presents a more conservative picture. In a 
very few instances unmarried women, one a widow, have borne children, but the 
mada, ‘‘ tongue,’ and mala, “ clan,” classification of these was not in doubt. One, 
for example, is currently being cared for by its ‘‘ father’s mother,” a relationship 
which is openly acknowledged. The mada and mala are the source of personal names 
other than nicknames, derived from local mythology and song, or from places of 
ritual or other importance associated with these units. Like the mada and mala 
names themselves, all have meanings, which in most cases are known not only to 
their owners but to people in general. The names, then, have a double relevance, 
over and above this aspect of content or subject matter: firstly, the personal link 
with the past, the assumption of continuity through the paternal line ; and secondly, 
the links between people and between social units in the present. 

On both sides of Arnhem Land, however, there are signs that such affiliation 
no longer rests exclusively on descent. Even in the east, in isolated cases the mada 
assigned to a person turns out to be one acquired through his own efforts, instead of a 
“ birthright ”’ or a consequence of adoption by a man of that particular mada. The 
explanation is a pragmatic one: “‘ He speaks that language well, and he has forgotten 
his own.” 


It is inevitable that changes should come: in language, in personal names, in 
the social units themselves and in the criteria of membership or affiliation, as well 
as in other features of local living. The critical question hinges on the nature of 
such changes, the degree to which they allow for continuity with the past. There 
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is a point of view which holds that such continuity is unnecessary, that an abrupt 
breach with tradition is both kinder to the people involved and more effective in 
ensuring their allegiance to the “ new’ order. But this is a minority, even a deviant, 
view, which goes contrary to the overwhelming preponderance of findings not only 
in anthropology but also in the field of mental health. 

For reasons already touched upon, the eastern Arnhem Landers have been more 
fortunate than the majority of their fellow Aborigines in this matter. But it is 
perhaps in regard to material objects that the deliberate sustaining of links is most 
clearly demonstrated. The Methodist Mission encouraged and assisted them to 
modify a number of items to meet changing conditions. This entailed some altera- 
tion, on one hand in form or techniques or material, or in all three, and on the other 
in the circumstances of their making or use. Thus the conical ngainmara mat, 
traditionally associated with the Djanggawul (Djang‘gau), was employed in a variety 
of ways (see R. M. Berndt, 1952): from protecting a sleeper against flies, sandflies 
or mosquitoes, to covering women and children during sections of sacred ritual 
which they were not permitted to witness. With its peak flattened and a slightly 
different stitch or pattern it became a floor mat suitable for use in mission houses 
and, eventually, a commodity for outside sale. Close-meshed dilly-bags developed . 
into shopping or sewing baskets of a kind familiar to Europeans—although the 
divergence in style and balance is marked enough so that some women find the 
transition difficult. (In western Arnhem Land, the missionaries at Goulburn Island 
introduced European-type basket making independently of the local product, although 
the fact that there was a tradition of making basket-like containers probably con- 
tributed to its success.) Wooden post-figures took on more elaborate features, 
and then dwindled in size to become small figurines for sale in the shops of southern 
cities as well as Darwin. Wooden ceremonial emblems became ornaments and 
“ novelties,” retaining some traditional meaning for the makers and other local 
people, but offered for sale usually with the expectation that purchasers would not 
be interested in such meaning, or at best would want only a simplified or romanticized 
version of it. Bark paintings, in contrast, are often accompanied by some reference 
to their meaning, and despite changes in such matters as size they have remained 
fairly consistent in form and design. The main difference lies in the fact that they 
are now produced principally for sale and not for local use, as well as more frequently 
and in much greater numbers than they were a few years ago; and also that 
individual “ artists’ have been singled out, particularly by members of the Press 
and public in the southern states, for special recognition and praise. 

Where tangible items like these are concerned, or specific items like personal 
names, implementing the policy of “ continuity ’’ does not call for much more than 
ordinary ingenuity. In regard to others, however, the picture is more confused, 
and less easily translated into practical terms. 

A point has now been reached at which persons in the three social categories 
most directly involved in Arnhem Land are, in varying ways, taking stock of the 
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situation, asking questions and looking for acceptabie solutions. The local people, 
more articulate and also more demanding than they were, do not display uniform 
interest in the broad issue of their relations with the outside world. They are, indeed, 
very unevenly informed about this. But there is little apathy or indifference as 
regards material wealth ; they are puzzled or discontented about the discrepancy 
in this respect between themselves and the Europeans with whom they come in 
contact, largely unconvinced or uncomprehending in response to explanations of 
this, and intensely eager to participate in the economic benefits of the ‘‘ new ”’ order. 
Concurrently with this, the power of the missions has declined in the post-war years, 
as the power of the Administration has increased. There have been accelerated 
developments in the field of formal education, as part of the overall programme of 
the Welfare Department. These are likely to have far-reaching effects, and not 
haphazardly so, because the aim of the Administration is to implement what is called 
a “‘ policy of social change ’’ or “ planned change ’’ for the Aborigines of the Northern 
Territory, including Arnhem Land. The end result of this process is to be that all 
the Aborigines should live as “ ordinary Australians do.’’ This may or may not be 
regarded as an idealistic aim. For many Aborigines and part-Aborigines to-day it 
may be enough. Where the main issue has become one of acceptance by other 
Australians, where there is nothing to lose, so to speak, the question of identity can 
perhaps be framed in some such simple terms. For the people of eastern Arnhem 
Land, and others who have not yet lost their traditional heritage, it represents only 
a partial solution. In any case, it begs the question of both differences and cleavages 
among “ ordinary Australians.”’ 


THE RE-DEFINING OF IDENTITY 


It has been suggested that inefficiency is inherent in large, centralized and highly 
formalized bureaucratic systems (see, e.g., R. Merton, 1957, 197-8). Administrative 
systems such as we find in Australia represent, perhaps, a special case. Nevertheless, 
despite the possibility that such a safeguard may be “ built into’’ them, the dual 
process of tightening and expansion which has been a feature of Administrative 
control in the post-war era carries with it certain intrinsic dangers. These are 
intensified rather than minimized in examples such as this, where the persons being 
‘administered ’’ belong to a different ethnic category which has been a focus of 
widespread welfare and political interest—so that favourable Press and public opinion 
can be induced, or sought, by a display of the active, ‘‘ progressive ’’ measures being 
taken to achieve a conventionally approved goal, i.e. “‘ assimilation,” or “‘ integra- 
tion.’’ The balance between humanity and efficiency is a precarious one, not easy 
to achieve, but in any programme for deliberately re-shaping people’s social and 
personal identity the need for it is especially urgent. The goal here is virtually the 
same as it was in “ enlightened ”’ circles, in the southern part of the continent, at the 
time of first European settlement. But better techniques are available now, and the 
machinery of government is more highly organized. There is still an optimistic 
belief that human beings are essentially malleable, that given the right techniques 
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it is not hard to mould them into the required shapes, or persuade them to make the 
required response. In the Aborigines’ case this could be regarded as a heritage of 
conquest, somewhat delayed, but it is rarely phrased in that way. In a world where, 
dissenting views and aspirations notwithstanding, the ‘‘ ultimate good ’’ is conceived 
of very largely in material terms, and where the criteria of success are both visible 
and tangible, it does not seem incongruous that welfare programmes should be over- 
whelmingly cast in this framework. 


It might be suggested that the Army could afford to take the stand it did, since 
it had no long-range programme to consider: the settlements were there merely 
“ for the duration,” to be disbanded at the earliest opportunity after the war was over. 
This argument does not apply to Methodist policy, which has been fairly consistent 
over the years in maintaining that tolerance of Aboriginal culture should be more 
than a matter of short-term expediency such as prevails on some other mission and 
also government stations. On this score the Methodists have been criticized as 
‘* over-conservative’’’: they have not succeeded in Europeanizing quickly enough, 
or completely enough, the Aborigines under their care ; their charges have remained 
too ‘‘ Aboriginal’ in culture as well as in physical appearance. It is unfashionable 
these days to suggest that the Aborigines need not turn their backs on all that is 
“‘ Aboriginal’ before they can enjoy the same material benefits as their fellow 
Australians. The example of the Army settlements, with their positive promotion 
of both kinds of identification, showing a respect for ‘‘ the person ”’ not often associated 
with military ideology, has not been imitated; and the Methodist principle of 
“blending ’”’ has been condemned as impracticable. 

Outside pressures, from beyond Australia, carry some weight in this direction. 
There are pressures, too, from within Australia itself, particularly from the long- 
settled south of the continent. Some come from people of part-Aboriginal descent 
who themselves have no first-hand knowledge of Aboriginal traditions, but whose 
own search for identity takes the form of a second or third generation “ reversion ”’ 
to a broader, non-“ tribal,’ Aboriginal identification—and thus impels them to 
present themselves as spokesmen for others less fortunate, or less articulate. Perhaps 
it is only in such circumstances—-among people who have largely lost touch with 
this social and cultural heritage—that the word “ Aboriginal ’’ comes to assume an 
overall, Australia-wide, meaning as a label for self-definition —In any case from such 
quarters, among others, comes some of the strongest opposition to the retention of 
reserves, notably Arnhem Land, on the grounds that they encourage segregation— 
in fact, apartheid. 

The anxiety of the eastern Arnhem Landers, then, is not without foundation. 
Attempts to shape and redefine their identity, and Aboriginal identity in general, 
come not only directly from political, administrative and missionary sources. Indirect 
influences impinging on these have become much more prominent and more vocal in 
the last few years. On the one hand, in regard to material welfare and legal equality, 
they are making a positive contribution toward bringing the status of the Aborigines 
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more fully into line with that of other Australians. On the other hand, in applying 
the reproach of ‘‘ apartheid ”’ to a variety of situations in which it is very far from 
appropriate, they lend their weight to the pressures already making for uniformity. 
In some cases this means overriding the expressed wishes of the people concerned to 
retain at least something of their own characteristic social identity. 

Of course they are not alone in this dilemma. It is not confined to non-literate 
“tribal ’’ peoples who have been drawn into the vortex of the larger, industrialized 
and mechanized world any more than it is to rural or village oi sinall town com- 
munities which are obliged to redefine their position in the light of diminished isolation 
and the two-way pressures (to, and from) exerted by urban centres. The loosening 
of primary ties, the decreasing importance of kin relationships outside the elementary 
family, and the promise of escape from small community sanctions: these may 
appear to offer a wider freedom, an expansion of horizons, to the Aboriginal who 
leaves his home territory for the large settlement or town, or the rural-outback person 
who comes to live in the city. But freedom is always a relative matter, a question 
of more or less. The limitations of language and locality in the tribal setting are 
exchanged for other limitations of language and identity. In the larger world of 
to-day the forces demanding clear identification on this basis, although here posed 
in national instead of in tribal terms, are at least equally compelling. 

Even apart from the rich documentation in regard to peoples who were 
traditionally non-literate, and non-industrialized, the current literature of ‘‘ com- 
munity studies’’ strikes much the same note. From Bethnal Green and 
Pentrediwaith to Alcala de la Sierra, from Springdale to Homestead?, the same trend 
is reported: the decline, or “eclipse ’’ of community (e.g. M. Stein, 1960), the 
weakening of local powers, and centralizing of political authority ; increased spatial 
mobility, reinforced by diffusion of messages and goods produced for mass con- 
sumption. ‘‘ Re-discovery”’ of primary groups and inter-personal relations on the 
part of some social scientists (excluding, however, anthropologists, who did not 
realize that they had been mislaid) has not succeeded in dispelling the gloomy tone 
which predominates in the field. 


’ 


In the Aborigines’ case there is the added complication of differences in language 
and culture, plus generally subordinate political, legal and social status. They are 
conspicuous in more ways than one; and the price of losing at least part of this 
conspicuousness, of merging in all but the physical sense with the wider community, 
is the loss of a heritage which in the eyes of many people differentiates them unfavour- 
ably from their fellow Australians. This perhaps tells us something about the range 
of behaviour and ideas which Australians, in general, are prepared to accept or to 
accommodate—and the subtle compulsion which underlies the definition of what 
kind of person an Australian should be, and what Australian culture and society 


2See M. Young and P. Willmott, 1957; R. Frankenberg, 1957; J. Pitt-Rivers, 1954; 
A. Vidich and J. Bensman, 1958; E. Vogt, 1955. 
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should be like, how much variation a nation striving to assert itself in world affairs 
can afford to sustain. For the people of Papua-New Guinea, as for others whose 
future is represented as one of political independence, the goal of unequivocal 
Europeanization is not wholeheartedly supported by the Australian Administration— 
which has suggested that there is no reason why they should not be allowed to retain 
something of their own traditional characteristics, their “ cultural uniqueness.” 
For the Aborigines, because of their particular place within the Australian continent 
and consequently within the Australian nation, no such concession is indicated. 
‘“ Acceptance ’’ is a key word to-day, with the implication that the onus is on the 
dominant population to ensure that the Aborigines are received into social and 
political equality ; it is framed as an obligation, or duty, to which dissenters should 
and must be constrained to comply. But the constraint extends, also, to those who 
are to be accepted. Superficially it resides in the various regulations and other 
special legislation or rules to which “ Aborigines,” variously defined, are subject ; 
but the hidden compulsion lies in the terms on which they are to be accepted. These 
point not merely to conformity but also, in all but a marginal sense, to uniformity. 
Tolerance of physical differences, acceptance of physical diversity where the Aborigines 
are concerned (a tolerance not extended so readily, in official policies, to the incor- 
poration of other non-Europeans), goes hand in hand with rejection of cultural 
diversity, and disapproval of any demands for social distinctiveness—especially 


“e 


on an “ ethnic’”’ basis. 


Both the Army settlements and Arnhem Land differ in a number of ways from 
other situations in which Aborigines are or have been confronted with the impact of 
Europeans. It is not possible here to set them in this wider framework (cf. A. P. 
Elkin, 1951), nor to discuss the issue of social and personal identity more generally 
in relation to Aboriginal Australians. Enough has been said, however, to underline 
the relevance of this problem to the people of the regions we have been considering ; 
and others (such as the Western Desert, or the Kimberleys, to name only two 
examples) could equally well have been selected for the purpose. For all of them, 
as for the majority of persons in any social context, social acceptance and conformity 
cannot be completely separated: the first to some extent implies the second, even 
if not in simple terms of rewards and cost. But these concepts are relative to time 
and place, defined in accordance with the social units or relations concerned, the 
degree and circumstances of “‘ acceptance ’’’ and “‘ conformity.”” Wider, for instance 
national, identification is of course not the only key to self-definition, but it can appear 
as an overriding issue in cases where doubts or conflicts or the threat of pluralistic 
ideals have thrown it into relief. It is harder for the Arnhem Landers, especially the 
eastern Arnhem Landers, to keep a balance between distinctiveness and absorption, 
to maintain a margin of differentiation on more than an individual basis ; but theirs 
is perhaps merely a more dramatic or a more poignant example of a problem with 
which all human beings are in some way concerned, although more self-consciously 
and more inescapably, and on a much larger scale, to-day than in the past. 
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THE SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY OF ANIWA, SOUTHERN NEW HEBRIDES 
By JEAN GUIART* 


S a previous author said!, “ so little has been given to the world about this small 
island’ that I feel justified in publishing what small amount of data I have 
recorded there in a four days visit. The purpose of this visit was a comparison with 
Tannese social organization. I went to Aniwa at the conclusion of a six months 
stay in Tanna. The people had thus heard about me; moreover, I had taken with 
me a man from the White Sands area, who knew the language, not so much as 
interpreter than to help me to build enough of a sympathetic picture of myself to 
get informants to loosen their tongues. I have been fortunate in recording material 
hitherto partly unknown and in much greater detail than had been published up to 
now. On the basis of the material presented here, I will not try to determine the 
exact place of Aniwa in the ethnology of Central Oceania. I shall merely present 
my data as arranged under a few convenient headings.” 

Aniwa is a very small island, containing in its northern half a lagoon which has 
little communication with the sea. It has an approximate surface of nine square 
kilometres. On the surface, this island seems to be a coral formation, but the existence 
in places of yellow and tender tuff indicates a volcanic base. On this semi-coral 
islet lived, in 1951, 185 inhabitants (194 in 1874, 176 in 1936). The houses have 
bamboo-plaited walls and roofs of pandanus or coconut leaves. The description of 
the material means of existence would equally fit in a very general picture. In 
physical type, the casual observer seems to meet either Polynesian or Melanesian 
traits, but not any more of either than in the south portion of Tanna. Cultivation 
techniques are centred on yam and sweet potato, as should be in a relatively dry 
soil ; the way of caring for the vines is, as on Tanna, to make them grow on a horizontal 
lattice of wild canes supported by small forked pegs; the individual yam mounds 
have their tip covered with very white sand, so as to absorb the heat and protect 
in a certain way the top of the tuber. Canoes present sewn boards, but do not differ 
from the rest of the New Hebrides in the way the floater is attached. Night torch 
fishing to catch flying fish or kingfish is popular, although maybe not as much as 
to-day fishing with dynamite.t Copra and wonderfully sweet oranges are the only 


* Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Sorbonne, Paris. Institut Frangais d’Océanie (Orstom), 
Noumea. 

1C. B. Humphreys, The Southern New Hebrides, an Ethnological Record, Cambridge, 1926. 

2 For comparison with Dr. Gunn’s material on Futuna, cf. A. Capell, Anthropology and 
Linguistics of Futuna, Aniwa, New Hebrides, Oceania Linguistic Monographs No. 5, Sydney, 
1958, pp. 1-167. 

+ Flying fish: sawe; king fish: worukango. A special song, called ngorosaki, is sung at 
night while fishing. This song is repeated for each king fish caught, this being the way the news 
is transmitted from one canoe to another. It is more in the way of a shout than a song. The 
oldest man present will sing : tapoo:wa: and everybody will answer hora ; this ritual will be done 
over the next morning for the benefit of the rest of the population. 
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exports, transport being available only when the sea is quiet enough for a boat to 
come alongside the reef, as there is no anchorage worth speaking obout ; this makes 
Aniwa certainly one of the loneliest islands in the group. 

If the Mission church is not yet outwardly a derelict, the Mission House is in 


ruins. The famous well dug by John G. Paton after a night sitting up in prayer, in 
the lowest part of the island, has been sealed with cement by one of his successors 


who considered that this miraculous well was nothing else than a mosquito breeding 
place. The only source of water supply in 1952 was metal drums, unpainted, brought 
in by the traders at the price of £2 (Aust.) each. A few corrugated iron sheet 

allowed these drurns to be filled with rain water, which in this way made for numerous 
mosquito breeding places on the island. People were thinking recently in terms of 
building cement tanks, but had no money; none of the beautiful lime tanks built 
elsewhere by the London Missionary Society teachers being in display in the south of 
the group, the idea was to build solidly and in the costliest way. 

The whole of the island has been Christianized and their conversion much 
publicized by John G. Paton, famous Presbyterian missionary. Since then they 
have remained under the authority of the missionary stationed at White Sands, on 
the west coast of Tanna, usually a New Zealander. The whole of the island has been 
given by the natives to the Mission, to be held in trust for them and thus prevent 
any unwelcome land grabbing on the part of Europeans. This view was not accepted 
by the New Hebrides Joint Court, whose decision established the island as a native 
reserve. This decision does not seem to have been reported to the people, inasmuch 
as they still insisted in 1952 that they would not let anybody put in a branch store on 
the island without the White Sands Missionary’s assent. Such an attitude may very 
well have been only a way of protecting themselves by referring strangers to an 
outside authority. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

The southern half of the island contains the four modern villages built in 
succession, that is, from north to south: Imwale, Itangutu, Imwasa, Ikoukao. The 
survey of the population by village and by local group (clan) done by the author can 
be organized in the following tabulated form. The differences in numbers between 
sexes are a well-known fact in Melanesia; this difference appears to be much less 
important between adults than between children. The inequality of age at marriage 
between sexes explains partly why the numbers for the so-called “‘ adults’”’ are so 
close ; another factor could well be the difficulty of obtaining wives from the outside 
through exchange against women married in Tanna or elsewhere : this very small-scale 
Christianized society seems unable to resist the attraction of the more important 
social centres of the group. 

These local groups may have been formerly more important ; the term “ clan ”’ 
appears somewhat ambitious in relation to their demographic scale. They are to-day 
nothing more than patrilineal extended families. Their names are at the same time 
place names. The general term designating these local groups is imarae, that is the 
dancing square where the men would join in the evening for the ritual preparation 
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and drinking of kava. It seems that five place names correspond with particular 
important meetings and dancing squares in former times: Isiya, Irewaru, Imwasa, 
Ipake, Ikeheri. Formerly, these groups were considered, on the Tannese model, 
as being parts of one or the other of two antagonistic phratries? named Suru and 
Yafatu. The former grouped what constitutes to-day the three villages of Imwale, 
Itanutu and Imwasa. The establishment of Ikoukao and the clan of Isiya in the 
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Total population: 188 


1 Clan of the chief of the island Waeway, who died recently. 

2 Four married men and two bachelors (Ipake). 

3 One man, his wife, his two sons and one daughter live in the village of 
Lowaneay on Tanna. 

*Four married men and two bachelors (Ifutuna). 

5 Six married men and three bachelors ; one widow, plus one man from Tongoa, 
his wife and two sons (Itarua). 

6 One married woman and a widow (Nafuéi). 

7? Six married men and one bachelor (Itarisao). 

8 Three married men and a bachelor; minus one woman living at Waesisi, 
on Tanna (Imwanani). 

®* Three married men and women, two bachelors (Isaweiki). 

10The administrative census, not made on the spot and relying on indirect 
missionary information, states for 1951 a total population of 210 inhabitants. 
The analysis of this number (adults: 364, 362; children: 80d, 589), shows 
similar variations in numbers between sexes amongst what is held as being 
the youngest generation. 


south can still be considered then as a late consequence of this dual distinction. A 
further Yafatu group is extinct ; it is said to have been the one of a former heathen 
priest named Tamantoo. I was further told that all the inhabitants of Aniwa to-day 
belong to the Tannese phratry named Numrukwen.‘ Local tradition recalls that 
the alternative group of the Koiyometa became extinct on Aniwa, its members having 


3 The term moiety is not used here as being too closely linked with marriage systems. Cf. 
the two divisions indicated in Capell (p. 1) as Lafotuma and Surama. 

“Cf. for the role of these groups J. Guiart, Un siécle et demi de contacts culturels &4 Tanna, 
Nouvelles Hébrides, Publications de la Société des Océanistes, No. 5, 426 pp., 7 pl., 5 maps, 
Paris 1956. 
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been killed at war or through witchcraft : the greater part is said to have disappeared 
when fishing at sea one day, their enemies having, through magic, caused a strong 
gale which drowned half of them and took the rest away. I would like to add here 
that some members of the village of Eratapu, on the south-west coast of Efate, 
claim that they descend from an Aniwan woman who, because she was too sick to be 
healed, was set adrift in a canoe and eventually reached Efate. We have thus on 
one side an arrival, on the other a departure, and it can well be claimed in this case, 
in view of the geographical proximity, that the two traditions fit together. It would 
seem then that the latter dual subdivision (Suru versus Yafatu) could be considered 
as a secondary growth after the physical elimination of the members of the whole of 
the former alternative division. 

Land tenure is (or has become) patrilineal’; land can go to the sister’s son if 
there are no sons available. A woman can only be allowed to keep land in trust for 
her son. 

The chief (ceriki) of the island was in 1952 Charley Waeway Tawkinare, great- 
grandson of the Némakey who sold a plot of land to John Paton ; his father and grand- 
father were also called Némakey ; this Waeway was the only adult male member of 
the clan Yérisawa. He insists that Waeway is the name of his line in the same way 
as the name T’apwey is the name of the line of his half brother, Alfred T’apwey 
Kamasiteya, whose grandfather was a man called Roby T’apwey Samoriya®; Alfred 
has by tradition the control of all sickness thought to be caused by the breaking of a 
taboo specifically directed towards the use of coconuts. The existence of such a 
concept of “‘ line,” each line having its religious or magical belongings, is corroborated 
by the use for it of the vernacular word atutanata. This chief, although a member 
on the Suru phratry, claims he has equal authority, but in a less forcible way, on 
the members of the Yafatu division. The chief was, as should be any Polynesian 
(or Melanesian) hereditary chief, surrounded with a small court of dignitaries ; this 
court was made up of people holding the following functions : 

ficika: servant (male: ficika o ma Certki). 

tamawa ane: counsellor. 

tavakau otua: priest or diviner (Dr. Capell: tangata tapu). 

tafiyowt : the rain maker. 

{t would seem that only the last two were really hereditary- an elderly servant 
would become counsellor. I have not been told of any “line’’ or clan the role of 
which was more specifically to furnish the chiefs with house servants. 

The chief had a number of prerogatives. He could not be killed. He had the 
privilege of a special fence, taxopa, in front of his house. He could not eat his own 
pigs ; when his desire was to eat pig meat, he had to send a message elsewhere, so 
as to have a pig killed for this purpose. He was the only one allowed to eat the head 
of a turtle, but he did not have to hide at night for that, as on Tanna, and could eat 


5 Dr. Capell’s information shows a non-absolute matrilineal tradition. 
* This name Samori(ya) could be understood to recall the title Samori, important in the 
Shepherds Islands further north (Emae, Tongoa). 
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his special piece in the daylight. The chief had the right to wear particular tufts of 
feathers,’ called taseru, one or two at a time. His penis sheath (tapono) was, as 
every man’s made of a piece of banana leaf, but is said to have been longer, that is 
more protruding, as could be when the end of the penis sheath was caught in the belt. 
He wore a coconut shell armlet (yaybo) and a tapa belt (mast) with coloured markings 
over the ordinary black pattern. He could wear every day tortoiseshell earrings 
which common people put on only at time of mourning. 


The one and only priest seems to have been the one of the god Mwatik¢iki, to 
whom the first fruits of the yam harvest were brought at Imwasa. The people of 
the place would then eat their first fruits and then, after this only, would an offering 
of new yams be sent to the chief, who would eat of them before the rest of the island 
could cook and eat their first meal of new yams of the year. Only after this succession 
of ritual meals was the customary tribute of new yams brought to the chief. 


Each clan has the control of a specific magic technique, the knowledge of which 
is transmitted from one generation to another. The list of these belongings is set 
down as follows : 


Ikehert : They possess a stone for the magic control of sharks and what danger 
they can bring ; the stone is on the shore a rock said to have the shape of 
a shark’s head. An old man of this clan, now dead, called Tafiowi, had 
stones allowing him to control the growth of breadfruit trees and the rain 
supply. These people still possess two stones for a love magic, used in 
conjunction, one being considered as male (tafatu tane), the other female 
(tafatu fine). A man called Sumamu owns them. 

Ifutuna: The members of this group have two magic stones giving success, 
one for fishing turtle (tafoyo), the other one for catching kingfish (worukano). 

Itarua : This group had a magic stone for touching the yam seed before planting, 
thus ensuring a good crop. They had, too, in their possession a stone in 
the form of the female sex, whose aperture was caressed so as to cause 
a violent desire in the woman who was the cause of this magic being used. 

Imwasa : These people are said to have the magical control of sugarcane cultiva- 
tion. If one of them sees in his dreams a sugarcane breaking, it means a 
man’s death in the near future. 

Ifakaniant : Abel Wawey of this group is the rain maker. He learnt his trade 
at the time of a great drought, from a man-Tanna called in for this service. 
Abel does not pretend to be a great expert; he experiments with the 
technique which, according to the times, will give good results or fail. No 
other magic for the control of atmospheric elements is known.* The 
traditional magic stones had been given to the missionary at the beginning 
of Christianization. 


7 Cf. the short Tannese type called méruk in the latter island. 
8 Cf. Ituna ta’va, burning the sun, when the rain is being wilfully withheld (Capell, op. cit., 
p. 48). 
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Isoukane : The men in this clan possess two magic stones, one ensuring a good 

catch in fishing mullet (takanae), the other used for sharks (tamano). 

Imwanayni: Joe Tatuna, of the “line’’ Mantawa, has, through a stone, the 

magical control of sharks which, instead of attacking him, will help him to 
right his canoe when overturned. The shark with which this “ line’’ has 
a special relation is called fagipamu, because it will eat first the right arm 
of the dead, whose bodies must be transported outside from Aniwa, each 
one fastened on a piece of canoe, and abandoned at a certain spot to drown 
there. 

It seems that this little Christian community has probably never been, and is 
not yet entirely adverse to the temptation of the use of magic techniques. The 
Ikeheri love magic stones are definitely said to be still in use. During my stay on 
Tanna the Aniwans were very anxious that a Tannese seer, Yatek by name, should 
come and find out who among themselves was using modern techniques of sorcery 
called su.° 

The traditional means of witchcraft are of the same kind as the Tannese narék 
and follow two variants. One, called tofenaitu, makes use of human refuse, bits of 
food, dust touched by the sole of the feet or the buttocks or wetted by the urine of 
the condemned man. These ingredients are put into a basket with the specific 
witchcraft stone and made to hang over a greenwood fire, in the smoke. The man 
should die at the end of a period through which he feels hotter and hotter. The 
other version of this technique is to fill with these ingredients the hole of a black 
stone called tafatu sa. The diviner whose work is to find out who is the man responsible 
for witchcraft being exercised is called ta rakau otua. 


KINSHIP 
The terms given by Dr. Capell in his recent work on Aniwa and Futuna seem to 
be really Futunese, which explains the inconsistencies between the two lists. It 
would have been unusual to have the same parental system on both islands. 


I. Generation of Ego: 
tuku sd: brother (man or woman speaking), wife’s brother. 
tuku sd taurumatua: elder brother (reference). 
tuku so t’esdre: elder brother (address). 
tuku so t’estsi: younger brother (address). 
rufey sd: two brothers. 





tukukawe : sister (man speaking) ; elder sister (address). 
takawe : sister (woman speaking). 

tukuawe taurumatua: elder sister (reference). 

tukukawe t’esisi: younger sister (reference). 

tukuma: husband’s sister. 

tukusafe: sister’s husband, wife’s sister. 





*Cf. for a study of su, J. Guiart, op. cit. 








II. 


III. 


IV. 
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Cakwa: toydtoyd: wife; father’s sister’s daughter. 

Cakwa: fine: Ibid. 

tafunoku : father’s sister’s son ; brother’s wife (woman speaking). 

tuku fine: mother’s brother’s daughter. (Cf. IV.) 

tukutartkt : mother’s brother’s son. (Cf. IV.) 

taku néli : husband, husband’s brother ; brother’s wife (woman speaking). 

tafine hmay: brother’s wife (man speaking). 

Generation of Ego’s father : 

taku tata: father, father’s brother, mother’s sister’s husband. 

Caku tata taurumatua: father’s elder brother. 

takawe tata: father’s sister (reference). 

mahaway: father’s sister; mother’s brother’s wife; husband’s mother ; 
wife’s mother. 

woway: father’s sister’s husband (address). 

tatane Ca takaive o tata: father’s sister’s husband (reference). 

taku mama: mother, mother’s sister ; father’s brother’s wife. 

kaka: mother’s brother. 

taman 0 fafine: wife’s father (reference). 

tohnaku : wife’s father; husband’s father (address). 


Generation of Ego’s grandfather : 

pua: father’s father; mother’s father. 

hnana mama: father’s mother. 

tupunodme : father’s mother; mother’s mother. 


Generation of Ego’s children : 

tukutartki : son; brother’s son; brother’s daughter’s husband ; mother’s 
brother’s son (address). 

tamasisi a tukusé: brother’s son (reference). 

tukufine: daughter; brother’s daughter; brother’s son’s wife; mother’s 
brother’s daughter (address). 

tafine a tukuso: brother’s daughter (reference). 

tukuray mutu: son’s wife ; daughter’s husband ; sister’s son or daughter. 


/, Generation of Ego’s grandchildren : 


tambu puyu: sons son; son’s daughter et cetera. 
tambu puyu tane: daughter’s son. 
tambu puyu fine: daughter’s daughter. 


Marriage is said to be customary with father’s sister’s daughter (Cakwa: fine) ; 


10 Possessive in the first person singular. 


it does not seem clear from the information recorded that the marriage with mother’s 
brother’s daughter is in the right line, too ; the fact that the mother’s brother’s wife 
is Classified with father’s sister and considered as wife’s mother might be taken as an 
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indication it should be so‘ on the other side, the mother’s brother’s children are 
classified as children of Ego, which appears to preclude any marriage in this direction. 


Although its vocabulary appears to be Polynesian, kinship on Aniwa shows two 
types of traits, some close to the Tannese kinship, some akin to Polynesian kinship. 
That the distinction between relative ages is marked in a descriptive way and not by 
a functional term cannot be called Polynesian in a strict sense, as it happens on 
and on in South Melanesia. Functional terms for older and younger brother occur 
by the way in eastern Tanna and Lifou in the Loyalty Islands, which shows the danger 
of too quick comparisons. The structure of Aniwan kinship differs from the east Tanna 
system only in the classifying of mother’s brother’s children with Ego’s own children ; 
it is, in any way, much closer to the Tannese and further north to the Tongan kinship 
than to the one described by Gifford on Tonga. 


OUTSIDE RELATIONS 
People from Aniwa had frequent relations with Tanna, which they called Ihnauta, 
using canoes (tawaka) with sails made of pandanus matting (mwenafara) or coconut 
leaf matting (meyro) ; they went there to trade baskets (takato), shells for scraping 
coconut meat (Rast) and the very white sand (taone keno) from their lagoon which 
the Tannese use as a facial decoration (over the eyebrows), against pig’s yams and 
kava. Their favourite anchorage on Tanna was Waesisi. 


Before the coming of the white man, there seems to have been quite a brisk 
trade between the five southernmost islands of the New Hebrides. Eromango or 
Anaitium would furnish Tannese with coloured ground pigments for body paint (red, 
blue, black) ; Tannese would then trade with Aniwa or Futuna through Waesisi for 
the former and Port Resolution for the latter. The people of Ipékanién on Tanna 
claim that they had magical means of not losing their way in going either to Yanarém 
(Anaitium) or [lémwana (Eromana). Two bits of wild cane arranged crosswise 
and floating in the water of a young coconut would become agitated immediately 
the canoe started in the wrong direction. 


MYTHS 
We shall make a distinction here between myths of general and cosmogonic 
value and ordinary tales, often related to place names. 


Death and the Myth 

Tafanua Yotua is the name of the land where the dead go and live, at the north- 
eastern tip of Aniwa, on the other side of the lagoon. This land, called Itiaro, is 
considered as being an island as it is only linked with the rest of Aniwa by a band of 
dead coral stripped of all vegetation. People go and work there from time to time, 
doing the copra on their coconut plantations. When a man has died, people living 
at this time at Itiaro will hear invisible men carrying the corpse and singing and 
dancing with joy ; they will know then of what sad tidings all this noise is the sign. 
The spirits of the dead are said to be at first without strength. On their arrival at 
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Tofanua Yotua they are made to lie down on green banana leaves, the contact of 
which is wet and felt to be cold—and are given cold food to eat twice or thrice, until 
they feel strong again. The belief in this journey of the dead appears to be still 
rather strong, at least amongst the older generation; the road to Tafanua Yotua 
is along the shore of the lagoon on the side of the big island, the journey across to the 
islet being made in one step. On Itiaro there is in the sand a water hole called Tawey 
toto, where the new dead go to be washed by the inhabitants of Yotua. 

The following terms are used in this context: ata is the spirit of a dead man 
(ata o tanata if he is alive) ; komate (or ta tanata komate) is the dead man, the corpse. 

In the former village of Iréwaru there were two stones close to the principal road. 
One had been taken away from the southern tip of the island, the point named 
Tafakopiri, by a strong man who managed to carry it under the arm and let it fall 
down close to the other stone, called tafatu rawaru. If a man lifted this latter stone, 
he would see underneath it™ the tanata tafanua Yotua, the dead living in Yotua, 
playing a game. His spirit would then be attracted there, never to return again. 
That is why one says of a woman who stays in the house and does not come outside 
to welcome visitors, she must have turned over the stone and cannot come back. 

The modern value of the myth of the dead is partly laid out in this information 
received from my principal informant, the chief Waeway : “‘ YakOo was a man frora 
the former village of Inakawe; he had four sons, the oldest being called Celewi. 
When Yakoo felt he was going to die, he to'd his sons that after his death he would 
proceed to the point named Yalim’ao where the dead have their village (Tafanua 
Yotua), in the midst of what only seems to us to be ordinary rocks. There is there 
a dancing square (imarae) surrounded by eight fences (afetpa e waru), with two 
wardens ; their function is to send back any man whose time has not come yet. 
The last decision in this matter will be made by the chief of the place, who lives 
inside ; no living man has ever seen him, nor happened to learn his name. That is 
why nobody has ever come back from inside Yotua to explain what happens there. 

Yakoo dies and goes to the point Yalim’ao. Then one of his younger sons dies 
after him and his body is attached to a piece of the hull of an old canoe and left to 
drown outside ; another brother, too, dies, and another. Gelewi is left alone to 
look after their family lands. Celewi is stricken with sickness and dies, too. He 
was a tall and powerful warrior who was renowned for being able to kill a man with 
a single stroke. His people go and prepare for the drowning of his corpse at the pass 
called Isamnakani. They stop some time there to cry ; his wife asks that the body 
should be drowned before the stench comes out. Everybody comes closer to the 
shore ; they cry again: “‘ Who is going to protect us from our enemies ? ” 

Before putting the corpse into the water, a piece of pig’s bone (tetwt poya:st) 
is put in its mouth so as to hold it open and prevent the teeth from being clenched, 


4 The informant did not know if there was or not a hole underneath the stone but this can 
easily be inferred. This subterranean direct entrance, closed with a stone only, to the local Hades 
is an important element in the mythology of the area, particularly in marginal mixed Melanesian 
and Polynesian communities such as Uvea and Lifou in the Loyalty Islands. 
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thus showing Celewi was a man of importance (tayata tamotua). But when they lift 
the wood with the corpse attached to it, Gelewi turns himself over, breaks the cords, 
and the bone goes through his cheek. After some time he feels better and warmer ; 
all the cords are cut on his wife’s orders. The fresh breeze brings him back to his 
senses and he speaks. Spurred by questions, he explains what has happened. 

Celewi had gone to Yalim’ao in the same way as his father before, but he was 
refused entrance at the very first fence. His father came to him in a rage, carrying 
a club and wanting to strike him, shouting: ‘“‘ What have you come here for? I 
am here with my three sons. Who will look after our land and our pigs?’”’ The 
father then jumped over the fence and chased his eldest son away to where the former 
re-entered his corpse and re-animated it. 

Thus Gelewi could explain the existence of a clean village, well cleared of all 
dirt and rubbish, where the people have 4 light skin and a fresh and healthy 
appearance. At night everybody on the island comes and listens to Celewi. He 
is said to have lived there quite a long time after, with the scar made by the pig’s 
bone in his cheek, and to have seen the very first white men coming to the southern 
part of the group, before John G. Paton came to Aniwa. (elewi’s customary relations 
were with Yalofi in Sulphur Bay, on Tanna. 

Another text from the same source places the relationship between the village 
of the dead and the society of the living on a more human level. 

“ Uwasi, one of Waeway’s ancestors, when unmarried, used to go and fish at 
Itiaro. A woman from Yotua saw him and was taken with the desire of him. Her 
father was called Worotu. Uwasi’s habit was to fish at night and cook in the day- 
time. Seeing him always alone, Worotu pities him and agrees that his daughter 
should go and live with him. One day, as Uwasi was working higher up in his 
garden, Worotu’s daughter climbs in a tarie tree. When Uwasi comes around she 
breaks a twig and throws it at the man, so as to get the twig to graze his face; he 
looks up and sees her: ‘ I have never seen a woman like you. From where have you 
come ?’ She was light-skinned and had fair hair. ‘My father sent me to help you 
and cook for you,’ says she. ‘ Alright, come down!’ She helps him with his 
gardening and the man marvels in seeing how well she works, filling his garden with 
the best type of food. Her work cannot be compared with the poorness of what he 
had already done. 

“When they have finished their work, Uwasi eats hot food, the woman keeping 
to her cold food from Yotua. She tells him that on no account he may sleep with 
another woman ; if he should, her father would take her back. She repeats her 
warning when he decides to go to a dance at Isiya. The woman cannot go as she has 
not started eating human food yet, so as to be able to go back to Yotua if needed ; 
if he is faithful, she will eat the same food as her husband and so will stay with him 
forever. But when he gets in a tamako dance, he forgets the warning and makes love 
to another woman. His wife knows of his failing the minute it has happened. When 
Uwasi gets back home, he finds his wife crying bitterly. He asks what is the matter : 
‘You have broken my word. You have spoiled our life. Worotu calls me back.’ 
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Uwasi cries too, but her heart does not soften towards him. She rejects him, takes 
back all that she planted in the garden, and starts on her way to Yotua. And never 
did she come back although Uwasi waited for her.” 


MYTHICAL BEINGS 

Codrington’s classical distinction between spirits which have been men (tamate) 
and those which have never been human beings (vw) should be recalled with reference 
to the ?’etua on Aniwa. These mythical beings might be thought to differ from the 
spirit of the dead, at least on the strength of some of the information recorded. 
This would certainly be a one-sided view, as one of the myths can show. 

In the south-east of Aniwa there is a village of t’etwa called Ikafika, in a round 
rock called tafatu rere, which is said to be very nearly falling and rolling over. An 
old man of an extinct line of Imware had his body so full of tropical ulcers, and the 
stench emanating from him was such, that his children did not want to come close 
and threw him his food from a distance. The old man decided to treat his wounds 
with salt water and made his children carry him over to Itiaro in a canoe which they 
pushed along in swimming until they got to the place named Itakaunawiya, close to 
the spot where the dead come to bathe. 

The old man asks his children to prepare for him a heap of shells and a heap 
of fruit of the shrub mormori, and that they come and see him in three days ; as he 
cannot walk, he will roll over to go to the sea and bathe. At night he sleeps covered 
with the soft material (taka-fa) which stems at the base of the coconut frond. 

Just before he goes to sleep on the first night, the ¢’etua come and throw some 
sand over him ; he gives them a piece of his mind. When they think he sleeps, they 
come, seeing that he does not move any more, take hold of him, and talk of taking 
him away to their home before daylight, so as to eat him over there. The old man 
is afraid, but tries a trick first and breathes strongly. The ?’etwa jump, let him fall, 
and run away ; but they come back soon, having realized it was a false alarm. They 
again take hold of him and start on again. Further on, the man breathes again, 
and the ?’etwa let him fall down again. When they come back this time, the vegetable 
cloth has been pushed away from his face and they see his two eyes wide open. This 
time, truly afraid, they abandon their prey and disappear for the rest of the night. 
The old man has to sleep there on the reef and is found the next day by a man who 
carries him back home. He reported that when the ?’etua were carrying him their 
feet did not touch either ground or water and that they were singing all over the 
same words : 

“ solesole tan’at’e nopuyay nopuyay.” 

There is thus in this case a suspicious coincidence between the whereabouts of 
the ?’etwa and the mythical topography dedicated to the dead. Other texts about 
the ¢’etua see them as living too in rocks, but being specifically spirits of particular 
spots in the landscape : 

“ Gina was a man of Inaruru, a former extinct group of the north of Aniwa. 
His habit was to get up at night to go and fish with a net. As he was alone then, 
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he had to tie the other end of the net to a piece of wood. A /’etua living there and 
seeing him always passing by alone, determines to follow him. A night, Cina having 
told his wife he goes out fishing, the spirit follows suit when the man arrives at Itiaro. 
Gina lays out the net (takoupena), after having fastened it to a wood ; suddenly, he 
sees a being take hold of the other end of the wood, as if to fish with him. Sometime 
before he had heard  nind him a noise of water splashing on something, but could not 
see anything each time he turned round. This being was of a very short stature, with 
his head barely rising over the water. Both of them catch a fair-sized fish called 
tawipini. They close the net. Cina takes hold of his special club for killing fish 
and strikes the fish, being heartily encouraged by the other fisherman to whom then, 
he asks what is his name. The answer is Saka: that is the short one. 

‘‘ Cina folds back his net and starts on his return journey, the other still following. 
When they come to the rocky point called Itafakatoyo, Gina goes round, but Saka 
goes straight inside and does not come out again, making the man think he met a 
spirit which is often heard there crying in the wind as if he were a child. Back home, 
Cina tells his story to his wife, but nobody will believe his tale.” 

Another story provides a link with the social structure : 

“On the islet there is a taboo place called Imwasa. Once a ?’etua from the 
larger island had joined here another ?’etua from the islet, so as to cook and partake 
of a meal of bananas. Another time they eat of the banana called napani, one of 
the shorter species. The local ?’etua finds its taste sweeter and thinks of planting 
some himself ; he asks his colleague to bring him back a plant for his garden. The 
other one does not bring back any such plant and the ?’etwa of the islet, in his anger, 
decides that it will be taboo to eat bananas at Imwasa, on the pain of sickness. 
Jeffry Rafou and his brother William Kapa, of the clan Itarua, and the village 
Imwasa, on the mainland, possess the counter magic for neutralizing the effects of 
breaking this taboo.” 

Kaykali is the Aniwan name of a mythical being known around Port Resolution, 
on Tanna, under the parent name of Kaykakuri. Of very short stature, he is found 
in the bush, walking on the head or rolling over along. He normally hangs himself 
up in the trees by his ears, which then become very big; he then is hanging in the 
right way, with his feet down. When he sees a man coming, his ears become quite 
small, he jumps down and starts rolling over on his head. When hanging in the trees, 
he eats the leaves and insects, as he never grows any food. If one hears pigs crying 
at night, it is because Kaykuli is making love to the sows. He can eventually strike 
dead on the spot the men who come by him. 

Another theme, very frequent in the New Hebrides, as much as in Andersen’s 
tales, is the one of the winged woman, called here fafine Tananié,’* from the name of 
a diminutive islet meant to be their home, on the northern tip of Aniwa. Their 
custom was to fly across the lagoon, so as to go and bathe on the middle of the western 
shore at Tewesamrord. A man of the main island sees them one day, fair-haired and 


12 Called Tuarerere in the Shepherds group, further north. 
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light-skinned. He chooses one and hides her wings she had shed before bathing. 
Once her sisters have flown off, left alone, the woman searches for her wings without 
avail. Hidden all this time, the man makes himself be seen when the sun goes 
down: ‘‘ What are you doing here?” says he. ‘I am looking for my wings.” 
“‘ Well, it is too latenow. What are you going todo? Go back or come with me?” 
The woman follows him to his house and sleeps with the man. Five days later 
she is with child and in time gives birth to a boy. The couple are settling down 
happily, when one day when the man has gone to his garden, the wife cleans the 
house and finds the wings underneath the mats of her husband’s bed. She tries them 
on and finds out she can still fly. She then gives a banana to her child for him to eat 
and stay quiet, and flies off to Tananié, singing the song she sang before with her 
sisters when flying over the lagoon : 


Mwandindin mwandindin sa:kli sa:kli waewt waewt 
Yakaywe teymwenu ranrania teymwent kafilua kaytast 
Imwantd Imwanto ae waruwaru waruwaru se 
Taseymata taniseni sensen’a haz e e%% 


which text is said to have no meaning whatever in the Aniwan language. 


The theme of the man-eating monster is as popular in Aniwa as on Tanna or on 
Efate further north in the group. But only one of the tales recorded is related to 
the god of the first fruit, here Mwatiktiki. Here are the first two variants : 

“Close to the Mission station at Ipake there is a waterhole where the second 
Mrs. John G. Paton used to wash her linen at the beginning of her stay, three-quarters 
of a century ago. Two sisters from the extinct group of Irawaru, being thirsty 
one day, put empty coconut shells in baskets, so as to go and fetch water there. They 
fill in their coconut shells, put them back in the baskets ; when they turn round they 
see a feathered tuft coming out of the water. Unknown to them, they are the feathers 
of Fokfodkalay ; the feathers move about on the water and the two sisters quarrel 
between themselves about which or both will have it. When they stop. they see the 
sun setting and a man sitting on the trunk of a tree, close to the water hole. This 
man asks them what on earth are they doing there. They explain: ‘ We put our- 
selves late trying to catch feathers moving about the water.’ ‘It was I. Now you 
must stay and sleep with me.’ The two girls agree and follow him. He pulls open 
a door closed by a mat made of a plaited coconut frond (taroufora) and tells them to go 
inside first. They go and lay down on either side (takest), leaving space in the middle 
for him. As a man he is well built and handsome and they both feel the desire of 
him. When he sees them asleep, Fokfokalay puts his hand to his belly, rips it open 
and pulls out his bowels ; he breaks them, leaving the liver inside and fastening the 
door with his guts. He then throws himself on the two girls to devour them alive. 
They jump out of his reach, run to the closed door, and from there to the other end 
of the house trying to escape from him. 


13In saying hae they fly closer and come down. 
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‘The mother of the two girls feels something wrong is happening. She goes 
to the waterhole, where she hears the noise made by the rushing around inside. Her 
name is Takimufare, that is country mouse. She works a hole underneath the side 
post of Fokfdkalay’s house, goes in and calls to her daughters to run away through, 
while she keeps the monster occupied. She runs in and the man thinks the girls are 
still there running round. When the mother thinks that her daughters have passed 
Irawaru’s village fence, she laughs at Fokfdkalay, and disappears away through the 
same hole. The other finds the hole, unfastens the door, puts back the guts inside 
him and chases the girls to Isiya, Yakana, and then sees them close to Irawaru. 
He manages to catch up with them, snatches them one after the other, smashes their 
bodies and devours them both ; they suffered this unhappy fate because their mother 
had spoken too soon.” 

This tale has numerous parallels in Tanna, except for the part played by the 
tuft of feather moving about on the surface of the water. This tuft of feathers 
symbolizing manhood on Aniwa,!* and its quality of being raised over a pool of 
water, with the two sisters quarrelling about it, indicate that the picture has a sexual 
symbolic content. 

The other variant about the ogre does not relate this time to Tanna, but appears 
to show a somewhat more original strain of inspiration. 

The protagonists of this story are the ogre Tén’afun’dto, living at Isake in the 
district of Imwasa, and an old man and his grandson, both called Sakayrawi, of 
Inafuéi clan and Imwasa village. The old man has warned his grandson against 
wandering too far away when torch fishing at night because of the man-eater. Once, 
the child forgets the warning and while fishing dritts further than Isake. The torch 
goes out and he cannot find the road back. He sees a light in the distance and 
proceeds there in the hope of lighting his torch again. But what was shining was the 
anus of Tén’afun’dtd who was squatting down, the head down and his bottom lifted 
high over the ground. The boy puts his torch to the man’s anus to light it. 
Tén’afun’dtd feels pain and wakes up. “ Hey! who stings me?” “I thought it 
was a fire and I wanted to light my torch”’ answers the boy. “All right,’ says the 
ogre, ‘“‘ now you are going to carry me.’’ They both go and see the grandfather in 
this way, Sakaywari junior carrying Tén’afun’dto on his back. The road is narrow 
and difficult. The grandfather comes out and sees his grandson with something on 
his back. ‘I told you not to wander around. Now you are carrying this thing 
which is going to eat both of us.”” The grandfather lowers the rope of sinnet (takafa) 
which the grandson holds so as to be pulled towards the top of the cliff by his grand- 
father. Then the grandson lowers again the rope for Tén’afun’dtd and pulls him up ; 
meanwhile the grandfather goes on with his scolding, warning that the third party 
now in their house is going to devour them in the night. 


They light a fire for cooking the fish. Once it is cooked, the three of them eat 
together. Then Tén’afun’dtd asks for water to drink. The young man goes and 


14Less maybe on Tanna, where it can be worn by married women. 
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fetches water in a bamboo container (‘away soka) and puts in the water needles of 
sea-urchins of the small (kina) and bigger kind (watuke), small poisonous fish and 
takes the mixture to the ogre for him to drink. While Tén’afun’dtd drinks both the 
Sakayrawi repeat: “‘ Utufura! Utufura!’’ (sting !) so as to induce everything gone 
inside his tummy to make its effect. The ogre asks what they are talking about : 
“No,” they say, “it is only a wish for you to drink well. You can please yourself 
afterwards and eat us.’’ The other one drinks heartily and all that was in the water 
pierces and breaks through his stomach. When they see that their enemy is sick, 
they go and fetch ordinary bush leaves under the pretence of looking after him, and 
rub his belly with the leaves, which only helps the ogre to get worse, and he quickly 
falls down and dies.” 

According to a theme as frequent on Efate as on south Tanna: “ Another 
Aniwan man-eating monster, Nafunyoto by name, was in the habit of catching young 
people and putting them inside a fence as a food reserve. One day he makes the 
error of laying his hand on Mwatik¢iki and putting him with the others inside the 
fence. Mwatiktiki asks them what they are doing inside the fence. ‘ Nafunydto 
is feeding us and when we shall have grown up and have fattened he will eat us.’ 
Mwatik¢iki breaks through the fence and lets everyone escape. When Nafunydto 
comes in, they have all gone and he starts after them. 

‘“‘ Mwatikéiki catches fish and thus feeds the children. When they see the ogre 
coming, they all hide inside a breadfruit (¢akuru). Mwatik¢tiki’s power has made it 
so that he has himself taken the form of the central part of the fruit, while the children 
are the seeds around (fatukuru). Nafunyodto lays his hands on the fruit which appears 
well ripened ; he is hungry now and wants to roast it. Accordingly he starts a fire 
and puts the fruit on it. When they feel that the heat is too strong for them, 
Mwatik¢iki orders them to urinate all at the same time. They thus extinguish the 
fire and Nafunydto goes off to fetch wood so as to light the fire again. When he 
returns, the breadfruit is flattened, left with an empty shell only (ijapao). They 
have climbed on the top of a ¢ariye tree. He sees them at last and asks how they have 
got up there. To which question they reply: ‘We climbed with our backs. 
Nafunydto tries without avail to climb with his back, asks them again, gets another 
such answer and tries successively to climb the tree with his side, then with his 
stomach. Then Mwatik¢éiki lets a rope down and tells the ogre to hold it firmly and 
that they will pull him up. This they do, but let him fall down before he gets to the 
top. Nafunydto expresses his wrath that they should thus lie to him. They pull 
him up again, and when he is very near they let him drop again. At the third try, 
Mwatikéiki this time uses his power to make pointed woods, sharp stones and thorns 
appear on the ground. When he is near the top, the ogre expostulates : ‘ You have 
lied to me. I am now going to eat you.’ Mwatik¢iki cuts the rope suddenly with 
an adze (tatokt) and Nafunyoto is killed in falling to the ground on all that had been 
laid there to receive him. Mwatik¢iki then sends first the black ant to see ; it bites 
the eye of the ogre and comes back to report he does not move. Mwatikéiki then, 
still anxious, sends the bird called wimwini. The bird goes inside the anus of 
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Nafunyoto and comes out through the mouth ; that is why this bird’s body is red 
to-day with the monster’s blood. Knowing by now that Nafunydto is really dead, 
they all climb down the tree. Mwatiktiki opens Nafunyoto’s belly and brings back 
to life the men and women whose bones he finds inside, sending them back home to 
Eromango and Tanna according to which place of origin they claim. They go 
and multiply their numbers as Mwatikéiki told them.” 

A few stories centre around Iréwaru.15 A stone there called Too disappeared 
of its own at the coming of Christianity, after having been put aside. This wonderful 
stone possessed a double magical function, positive and negative. If remnants 
of food or things having been in contact with the body of the intended victim were 
deposited on the stone, it would kill at night, making at the same time a noise as if it 
was bursting. But if an old man could not move any more, one of his relatives would 
cut off one of his fingers to put on the same stone ; this action was meant to bring 
back youth to the old man. Everybody listened during the night for the noise 
made by the stone, at which time the old man would have changed his appearance. 
In opening the door of his house, they would find there in the morning a young man. 
After some time he would be able to have his headdress made and later marry again. 
It is said that this time the second old age would be definitive and eventually fatal. 

Iréwaru boasts of a taboo place called tapokasi. One must walk across it in 
a straight way so as to escape from the anger of the local god. Two wardens were 
there, one with bad manners, the other one with good. The former could not strike 
without the latter agreeing. No one must go close wearing anything red. The 
informant Tutuna still has in his possession the necessary cure for sickness caused by 
the breaking of this taboo, if such a reason has been divined by him for a man’s 
illness. 

Iréwaru had a couple of sexual magical stones, one riale, one female. If a 
woman by chance put her foot on the male stone, she would then run after any man 
around or would steal in the gardens if she could not satisfy her sexual craving. 
A similar consequence would come to a man who touched the female stone. Both 
of these stones are said to be still there and active. 

At Yerisawa, close to the ordinary anchorage to Aniwa, are two stones called 
tafana rifiye and tafana sa. Anyone coming to work by these two stones will not 
be able to converse with anybody without throwing insults at him. 

A place called Tafara oru fafine contains two stones representing two women. 
One was sitting in the end of the house and was making her mat without any mistakes 
in the decorative designs ; she scolded the other one for her faulty work ; sitting 
close to the door, instead of working the lazy one listened to the talk of the men, 
which made her laugh and forget her patterns. The small girls are brought there to 
make them touch with their hands the petrified woman with her good work, so as to 
give them as good a technique and a will to work. 


18 The informant is Tutuna (clan Isoukane, village Ikoukao). 
D 
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MYTHS OF ORIGIN AND CREATION 


Mwatik¢iki is the god who pulled out from the bottom of the sea with a rope of 
sinnet the islands of Eromana and Futuna, and the Lowanbakél point in the northern 
Tanna, for the inhabitants of Aniwa to be able to go there in canoes. But the rope 
broke and these islands stayed far away. One can still be shown on the shore of 
Aniwa the mark of the god’s footsole, when he was pulling in these islands. 

Another story is about Mwatik¢iki drinking kava. He was annoyed by the 
noise of running water outside. So he took a stone and plugged the waterhole 
with it. This water, called Wey’iwa, came out then on K’amu (Anaitium). The 
stone called Itenaya is still there, in Aniwa over the hole. That is why there is no 
running water anymore on Aniwa. 

Less unhappy in its results was Mwatiktiki’s initiative in striking the volcano 
Tasoata so hard that it had to run away from Irepapu on Aniwa to take refuge on 
Tanna. Except for these few details, it seems that Mwatik¢iki, master of the yam 
first fruits, has now lost most of his legends and former importance. 

The origin myth of the coconut tree introduces us to one of the New Hebridean 
forms of the great Polynesian god Tangaroa.1¢ 

“Tanayoy or Tanaro were, we are told, the two names of the same species of 
sea snake which dwelled in a banyan tree. He caught by chance a sickness which 
caused his skin to be covered with sores. A group of women, passing by, smell the 
stench of the sores, stop a while to drive away the flies, then depart, leaving their 
younger sister, who chooses to stay and look after Tanayoy. Her name is Supesupe- 
karu. Some time later Tanayoy tells her to come with him to the shore ; he wants to 
bathe in the sea. She brings a dry coconut which he breaks ; she puts it on the fire 
and proceeds to prepare coconut oil with which she does Tanayoy’s body over. 
Tanayoy goes then to Ipwetaxu and dives there in the sea, coming out at Temwa- 
tutanaro. The girl does not see him any more. She looks more closely and sees 
him there, drying himself in the sun, his body shining anew, without the faintest 
trace of a sore. 

They would have lived happily hereafter, but they hear of a dance at Ilawaru 
in the south of the island. Tanayoy proceeds there in playing his pan pipe (tafano). 
All those who hear the music know then it is he who is coming. They believe he is 
still full of sores and stench and arrange for him a wooden seat as far as possible from 
the dance. Tanayoy comes and sits there, Supesupekaru close to him. The other 
women realize then his bewildering transformation and feel jealous of their sister’s 
happiness. Tanayoy is thirsty and his wife takes a bamboo to go and fetch water. 
The other women follow her and push her in the water, preventing her getting back 
to dry ground. She drowns there. One after the other, they then go and offer water 
to drink to Tanayoy. He refuses any other water than the one his wife would bring 
him. After some time he understands she is dead and tells the women : ‘I thought 
that with my new skin we could have a new way of life. Since you are keeping your 


16 Cf. A. Capell, ‘‘ Stratification of After World Beliefs in the New Hebrides,” Folklore, 
London, Vol. 49, 1938, pp. 51-85. 
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wicked manners, I shall go back to my previous state.’ He puts on his old skin 
again, with all its sores, and starts off. Their desires for him stifled by the stench, 
the women, who had started to follow him, go back to their houses.”’ 


A further development of the myth says that Tanayoy changes himself into 
Takaire, the wild yam called nawanawoy in Tanna. This yam lives in a place called, 
too, Takaire, in the north of the island, where one can still see mounds resembling those 
in a yam field. In the south of the island dwells a beautiful girl with fair hair named 
Safneriki. Takaire hears about her and makes his vine grow along the ground until 
it comes to the girl’s place, Irawaru. ‘he vine then climbs on the house and lets its 
fruits hang. Early in the morning the girl comes out and sees the vine. She picks 
the fruits and puts them in a heap. Finding there are fruits all along the vine, she 
picks them up in following the vine. Going thus, she finally gets to the yam mound 
and takes hold of a wood to dig for the tuber. The wood hurts Takaire, who cries 
aloud. The woman looks around; seeing nobody, she goes on with her digging. 
Takaire protests again. When the sun goes down, Takaire appears on the ground in 
his human form: “ It is too late now,” says he to the girl, ‘‘ you must stay with me 
for the night.’’ From now on they live in the north of the island. A few months 
later Safneriki becomes pregnant and gives birth to a male child. 


Takaire has the habit of walking about in the day and coming back in the evening. 
One day he is held by the night and does not come back. The wife is cross, as this 
is an insult to her rank. She gives to the child a black banana (tafuci) to suck, 
spits on the roof of the house, which falls down, and departs for her own village. 
When Takaire gets back home, he finds his son alone. He then takes him along and 
proceeds on the road his wife has taken. The people of Irawaru are cross against 
Takaire for having kept with him too long their princess.'?_ At sundown they prepare 
the kava and mix up with Takaire’s kava fish poison obtained from the tree named 
kawéntay. But Takaire is gifted with divining sight and knows all about their wicked 
deed. Nevertheless, accepting his fate, he tells his wife to bury him and watch closely 
over his burial place. When he has died from the poison, the wife buries him as he 
had ordered, and after some time sees an unknown tree rising from the tomb. It is 
the very first coconut tree: ¢aniu. When this tree starts bearing fruit, these fall on 
the ground and the wife alone makes use of them for her cooking. But one day, on 
the public square, children compare their pieces of pudding with the one Safneriki’s 
child is eating. Theirs are made tasty with non-edible bush fruits called tamédrt. 
They want to taste Takaire’s son’s pudding. He holds it in his hand and one of the 
children comes and bites a piece off. He claims it is so nice to the taste that all the 
other children come and bite in the pudding, until one bites in the child’s finger. 
The boy runs back to his mother, crying, and with his finger bleeding. When the 
mother comes back from her garden, she learns what has happened. In her anger she 
pulls out and throws to the ground all the palms of the coconut except the last and 
most inner one ((nomu) konut ko: eye of the coconut). This she throws away to the 


17 Her name should be, so it seems, Tafineriki, which name would indicate then her high rank. 
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east. That is why coconuts on Aniwa are small, although they are big and numerous 
in the islands further east. 

These two themes are frequent ones on Tanna, where often enough much of the 
responsibility for the origin of the coconut is put on the sea-snake Tangaloa, said to 
have come from Aniwa to die on Tanna.!* On this matter, too, it seems difficult to 
consider Aniwa as being different from Tanna. 

It might still be possible to classify in this category of myths of origin two very 
secondary myths. One is about two ?’etua, one living on Aniwa, the second on 
Tanna, their names being unknown. The Tannese ?’e¢ua wants to learn the language 
of Aniwa. But the other one insists that he should learn the language of Tanna. 
The man Tanna speaks slowly and his colleague learns quickly his language. Then 
the ?’etua living on Tanna asks in return the same favour. But the one from Aniwa 
does not want, and speaks very quickly. The only word the man Tanna can catch is 
kororo. That is why the inhabitants of Aniwa always understand any language from 
Tanna, while most Tannese cannot understand the Aniwan language. 


A last myth explains thus a constellation called tawaka me t’ama, the canoe and 
its outrigger : a man has caught a shark with a fishing line but the shark has tied the 
line to the outrigger and, pulling at it, has broken the poles to which the outrigger is 
attached and taken it away from the canoe. 


TALES 

The numerous small stories relating to animals make a very repetitious picture 
all over the Pacific. Nevertheless, for the sake of completeness I deem it necessary 
to give here three short stories heard on Aniwa and jotted down mostly as an 
encouragement to the goodwill of the informant. 

(1) Kimu the rat and Tauna the hermit crab go together and cut the bush, 
helping each other to prepare his garden. They leave the cleaned bush to dry. 
When the time to burn has come, Kimu prepares a deep hole inside the field and tells 
Tauna that he is going to burn the whole lot while himself is in the middle, so as to 
know if he can come out still alive or not. Tauna faithfully burns all the dry wood 
and then Kimu comes out, se ying: “‘ Well, you see, I am all right and I have not been 
burnt.” They then go to Tauna’s garden and Kimu tells the owner to go and hide 
in the middle, while he will put fire to the whole lot. Tauna goes and hides, but just 
underneath a heap of dry leaves, without going inside the ground. He calls out: 
“ All right, light the rubbish! ’’ Kimu starts the fire. when all has burnt, Kimu 
finds his friend cooked, with his feet all red. ‘‘ Alas, my friend is dead,’’ says he, 
and cries aloud. 

(2) The octopus tafeke has been caught by the eight children of an old woman 
of the line called Marfano (clan Ikeheri), and stunned by their blows. They take 


18 T have recorded and shall publish elsewhere two versions of this myth. Sydney Ray has 
published another recorded by the Rev. W. Gray, where the woman called Seimata is Aniwan and 
Tangalua a Tannese god. Cf. S. H. Ray, ‘‘ Stories from the Southern New Hebrides,”’ Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. LVIII, pp. 147-53. 
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him home to cook him and one of the younger sons enumerates loudly the number 
of the beast’s tentacles and how they shall be eaten: one for each child and the head 
for the mother. They wrap the octopus in banana leaves and put him on the fire. 
But the beast is not dead yet and runs away out of the fire to the sea. One of the 
children notices his escape and warns his mother. She comes and checks that the 
banana leaf parcel is truly flat and empty. They all go to bed disappointed. In 
the night, the octopus comes back for his revenge, as he knows which is the house. 
He goes inside and counts the number of children: “ Ah! they said there would be a 
tentacle for each child. We shall see now!’’ While they all sleep soundly he puts 
one tentacle through the nose of each child, the head in the mother’s mouth, and goes 
inside each body, starting to devour them from the interior without waking them up. 
In the morning, as nobody comes out from the house, an old woman peeps in and 
finds there the octopus, the tentacles of which are coming out of his victim’s ears. 
Before she has a good look the octopus has already run away to the sea. 

(3) A rat defaecates at the foot of a tararu kawakimo (tree of the rat) tree, the 
fruits of which are not edible. He then climbs up the tree to eat the fruits. A branch 
breaks and the rat falls head first in his dung. There is too much, and it is too heavy 
for him to lift it and get away. So he must stay there, and after some time, when he 
is hungry, eat his own excrement. 


CONCLUSION 

It would need a lengthy comparative study to define accurately the place of 
the Aniwam culture inside Oceania. This paper has no other aim than present this 
unknown although still too scant data, which can then be used for comparative 
purposes. It can nevertheless be said, on the strength of this information, that the 
whole of Aniwan culture appears closely related in structure if not in vocabulary, 
with Tannese and even Efatese culture. The very modest chieftainship organization 
is the only aspect of it appearing somewhat different from Tannese structure of 
authority and prestige, being more easily related to such traits in Efate, New 
Caledonia, the Loyalty Islands and Fiji. 


Further than this opinion I would not like to go here, as I feel the problem of 
the origin.!® of the population of Aniwa can only be solved in a wider context. 


JEAN GUIART. 


1® The informants say that the use of the word alofa as a courtesy greeting has been received 
by their forefathers from the crews of canoes from Tonga which drifted and reached Aniwa. 











ART AND MEANING: A REVIEW ARTICLE 
By A. P. ELkIn 


Records of the American-Australian Scientific Expedition to Arnhem Land. Vol. I, 
Art, Myth and Symbolism. By Charles P. Mountford. 1956. Pp. i-xxx, 
I-513. Illustrated with 159 full-page plates, two of them coloured, and 
68 text-figures. Melbourne University Press. Price, 126/— Australian. 


In the records of Australian research in the broad field of natural history, an 
honourable place will be found for Mr. C. P. Mountford. An excellent photographer, 
keenly interested in Aboriginal art, Mr. Mountford while on a lecture tour in America 
as an officer of Australia’s Department of Information so aroused the interest of the 
National Geographic Society that the idea of a combined Australian-American 
expedition to Amhem Land was conceived. That Society took the matter up with 
the Australian Government through the appropriate channels, and what was at first 
planned to be a party of two (Mr. Mountford and a biologist from the Smithsonian 
Institution) became a far more comprehensive project. The Australian Government 
saw the opportunity “ to better the good relations between Australia and the United 
States of America ’”’ as well as to investigate a little known part of the continent. 
It then became Mr. Mountford’s duty, for he was appointed leader, to organize the 
expedition at this end and to keep in close touch with the National Geographic 
Society and the Smithsonian Institute so that their planning would be correlated. 

No expedition could be better backed officially than was this one. The Ministers 
and Departments of Information, Interior, Army, Air and Health were all behind it 
and supporting it with their special facilities. All was ready by the end of 1946, 
but the authorities very wisely advised postponement for a year, partly because of 
the difficulty of arranging adequate transport. I had spent some weeks in 1946 
making a survey of Missions and Government Aboriginal posts around Arnhem Land : 
the only land vehicle available was an old truck without brakes or bonnet and with 
this my party and I travelled from Darwin to Roper Bar and back. The Northern 
Territory patrol vessel, the Kuru, took me around the coast. The Territory was 
only becoming slowly reorganized after wartime conditions. 


However, everything was ready early in 1948, and the members of the Expedition 
flew north on March 18, 1948. But as I pointed out to the leader, this was a risky 
time for getting into our tropical coastal regions. April is quite often a dry month, 
but from time to time the wet season there continues well into that month. The 
Kingsford Smith aeroplane “loss ”’ in North Kimberley had happened in April about 
20 years previously. And my own experience in the field in northern Australia in 
the wet season and also as organizer of anthropological research there for about 25 
years had shown the fickleness of April. Unfortunately, 1948 was just such an 
April, and although the scientists were flown to Groote Eylandt on April 4 and 6, 
the supplies did not finally reach there until May 24. In the meantime the party 
had uncomfortable days and Mr. Mountford and others had to proceed to Milingimbi 
by launch, special supplies had to be flown in from Darwin, and altogether there was 
loss of time, money and energy. Further, a planned period of research at Roper 
River had to be omitted. I only refer to this as a warning that all expeditions to 
Arnhem Land should be wary of the varying ending of the wet season. 
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One more comment: The Expedition’s camps were all in places pioneered by 
Missions ; the Aborigines were congregated and available to assist the scientists 
because of the Missions’ years of contact. And when in trouble over transpori or 
communications, the Missions were called on; just passing reference is made to 
this, and without mention of the particular Missions. Perhaps some appreciation 
might have been made of the help given by the C.M.S. missionaries and their natives 
on Groote and Oenpelli and of the Methodist groups at Yirrkalla and Milingimbi. 
Scientists in Australia owe very much to the background provided by Missions as 
well as to their direct help. 

In the six months or less which the Expedition had in the field much was done. 
The Secretary of the Department of the Interior, in his Introduction to Vol. 1, wrote 
that Arnhem Land was selected because very little research had been done into 
its natural history and ethnology. This was certainly true of the former, and the 
work of the four natural historians in the party have filled this gap to a great extent 
for the narrow coastal fringe from about Groote Eylandt to Oenpelli. This is the 
subject of other volumes. Presumably ethnology referred only to prehistory and 
the study of Aboriginal art, for social anthropology had been far from neglected 
around Arnhem Land prior to 1948 ; Baldwin Spencer, Tindale, Warner, W. Webb, 
D. Thomson, A. Capell, F. Rose, R. M. and C. H. Berndt and A. P. Elkin made 
important contributions to the social anthropology of the region. Moreover, art was 
not neglected by Spencer, Rose and Berndt. Warner attempted prehistory, and 
recorded measurements in physical anthropology which enabled W. W. Howells to 
produce an important monograph on the area. 


Volume 1 of these Records, Mr. Mountford’s ‘own volume,” is a significant 
factual contribution to the study of Arnhem Land art. It is magnificently produced, 
and from the point of view of art forms provides basic material for students of the 
history of art. It is an excellent record of rock and bark paintings and a few other 
art objects. Notes are given of what Aborigines, in some cases the artists, said the 
pictures represented. Likewise, where possible, the author obtained the myth, or 
at least a short, but authentic, version of the myth, of which a scene or scenes are 
represented in the painting. Actually, the amount of material which he obtained in 
the time is amazing. He also witnessed the Arawaltja ceremony on Groote Eylandt. 
His valuable description of it shows that it is similar to the Narra of north-east 
Arnhem Land and the Maraian of central Arnhem Land ; in other words it belongs 
to the basic Ritual life of the total region. This is a very important contribution. 


Dr. R. M. Berndt (Mankind, October, 1958) and P. Worsley (Man, 1957, No. 241, 
and 1958, No. 93) criticize some aspects of this volume from the point of view of 
Social Anthropology. Mr. Mountford’s reply that he was not concerned with social 
anthropology and that he was merely collecting facts is not quite satisfactory ; for 
he does try to relate the art to the social organization and ritual and belief of the tribes. 
And of course, he could not master these in the few weeks he had at each of the three 
camps, along with his work as leader. Moreover, he does take account of other 
people’s work on matters of detail, and in particular disputes some of the Berndt’s 
interpretations and even implies that they misrepresented some facts, as for example 
the tools used to make wooden figures and the time taken to do this and the sanctity 
of the figures. 


Similarly, Mr. Mountford suggests that the authors of Art in Arnhem Land 
described a banaitja without having seen a specimen (p. 281). But they were in the 
area much longer than he, saw ceremonies and banaitja and brought specimens 
of the latter back to the University of Sydney. No trained person describes things 
which he has not seen. So, too, Mr. Mountford says (p. 273) that there is no evidence 
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that a man Bralbral accompanied the Djunkgao—in spite of all the references to 
Bralbral in the Djanggawul chants (Djanggawul, 1952)! By “no evidence,” the 
author must mean that he did not record any, and perhaps also that a direct question 
on the matter received a negative answer, as might well be expected. 


One wonders also why he states (Art, Myth and Symbolism, p. 111) that only 
casual reference is made in Art in Arnhem Land to the Oenpelli cave-paintings, when 
this book did not deal at all with cave art, but (p. 26) with a selection of the Berndt 
collection of art objects from Arnhem Land. A small book of 123 pages, published 
without subsidy, it was a study of art in the region, and not a descriptive coverage. 
Mr. Mountford, however, finds in the authors an apparent lack of interest in “‘ the 
hundreds of colourful X-ray paintings, or the delightful groups of little Mimi running 
figures ; and yet, on p. 78, the drawings in the Oenpelli-Liverpool region are said to 
“form one of the most extensive and beautiful series. . . known in Australia. Most 
of them are beautifully executed...” In addition (p. 109), the Oenpelli region 
“is the great centre of X-ray art. . .,’’ and there are also “ match-like drawings in 
red ochre or blood, of human figures hunting, dancing or camping, or of spirits called 
mimt. The figures are very slender. . . Movement, rhythm and grace are strikingly 
shown. Simple as they are, however, long stories are associated with them. . .” 
These are hardly casual references. Mr. Mountford would probably agree with them. 


Perhaps it should be stated that the Berndts, like Dr. Worsley in Groote Eylandt, 
knew their field-work areas well, including the language, social structure, mythology 
and ritual. And it is lack of depth in these matters which handicaps Mr. Mountford. 
as, of course, he realizes. When dealing with form and pattern, he must be listened 
to with great respect, but in the sphere of meaning he is not on such sure ground. 
Meaning is not obtained by asking the artist or a bystander what a certain pattern 
indicates, nor merely by getting the myth it represents. Meaning comes after much 
travail out of the functional relationship of philosophy, belief, ritual, social structure 
and the general heritage of culture. 


The point at issue is illustrated by Mr. Mountford’s reference to the Wandjina 
cave paintings of the Northern Kimberley, Western Australia. He states that certain 
paintings at Oenpelli “ are believed to be the actual body of one or another of the 
mythical ancestors ’’ and are therefore a source of life essence, comparable to the 
Wandjina paintings. So far so good, apart from the word “ actual’’; but when 
(p. 180) he goes on to attribute to the Reverend J. R. B. Love the discovery in 1930 
of the Wandjina’s “real meaning,’ he unintentionally raises the problem of “ real 
meaning.” Mr. Love, in the article referred to, considered the Wandjina to be the 
first men to wander over the earth, making many natural features and finally going 
into the earth at spots where their pictures remained. He also reported that the 
Wandjina caused the rain to fall wherever their pictures remained, and that painting 
pictures of natural species on the galleries ensured their increase. This is correct 
as far as it goes; but for the meaning we must go deeper—to the doctrines of the 
Dreaming (the Wungguya, the Unggud) and of the Rainbow-Serpent and pre-existence, 
and to the expression of these in ritual ‘“‘ retouching’ by the leaders of patrilineal, 
totemic cult-clans, and in the “ return”’ of the skulls and other bones of the clan 
dead to their “ own ’”’ Wandjina caves. This is no easy search. I arrived at the 
general principles of the doctrines while in the region in 1928. Ten years later the 
search was resumed by Dr. A. Capell and in the same year (1938) by the Frobenius 
Expedition. In 1946-47 Mr. H. Coate followed the trail, visiting many caves with 
natives, and through his knowledge of the local tribal languages, recorded full-length 
myths of the various Wandjina galleries. Out of all this work we hope to grasp the 
underlying philosophy which is expressed in those galleries, and which was still being 
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expressed in the lives of the tribes in the 1920’s and 1930's. Such is the quest for 
meaning.! 

The author’s concept of meaning may explain the absence of any discussion 
of symbolism, although symbolism is part of the book’s title.2 And yet, if the art 
is to be understood, its symbolism and indeed its symbolic function must be grasped. 
Only rarely is Aboriginal art just representative or didactic. It is an outward 
symbol of an inner experience which at the same time is a cultural heritage. It is 
an expression and experience of the Dreaming, and as such is sacramental. And it 
is from this world of thought and sacramental experience that meaning is derived. 
Art is ritual. 

Dr. W. E. H. Stanner, reviewing Art, Myth and Symbolism in Meanjin, a literature 
and art journal, bypasses its anthropological implications, and after commending 
the magnificence of the book as a record, discusses Mr. Mountford’s fundamental 
assumptions concerning Aboriginal art and his classification of Arnhem Land art in 
particular. Dr. Stanner’s criticisms are sound and kindly made. In particular, 
with him I see no good reasons for the distinction of a “ basic ’’ art of geometric and 
formalized designs and a more “ advanced ”’ art of a naturalistic or representational 
kind. The time order could perhaps be reversed, or be parallel. I draw attention 
to the suggestion I made in 1950 that the spread of geometric and formalized designs 
may have been associated with the spread of certain rituals, namely circumcision and 
subincision. In other words the symbols were ritual symbols (Art in Arnhem Land, 
pp. 18-10). 

So, too, with Dr. Stanner, I am not convinced, as Mr. Mountford is, that the 
Aborigines’ art is “‘ predominantly non-magical, that is, the Aborigines paint because 
they want to, and not for some material advantage.’’ My special interest has been 
in the philosophy of the Aborigines, and I think Dr. Stanner is right in saying that 
“there is a deep religiosity behind the greater part of aboriginal art.’’ Further, 
Mr. Mountford’s dichotomy of that art into magical and non-magical is far too limiting, 
and he, too, must sense this for he classifies Arnhem Land art into four categories : 
art for art’s sake, sacred art (on the human body and ceremonial objects), magical 
paintings, and didactic bark paintings (used at initiation ceremonies). The point 
is, surely, that magical paintings and other forms of magical art are but a specialized 
and small class of the categories which Mr. Mountford excludes from his art-for-art’s- 
sake category. The category of sacred covers a very wide range in Arnhem Land as 
elsewhere, including the author’s didactic bark-paintings, even when they are not 
secret. Sacred has a wider reference than secret. And of course, the artist may 
take pleasure in painting a sacred, traditional design with its reference to treasured 
doctrines and myths. Further, what might seem at first glance to be but casual 
painting may have either a magical or religious significance. I have seen this, e.g. 
at Oenpelli. 

Finally, a few of the author’s generalizations on factual data need some modi- 
fication. Thus, he writes (p. 155) that the Hocker design appears to be confined in 


1J. R. B. Love, ‘“‘ Rock Paintings of the Worrora and their Mythological Interpretation,” 
Journal of the Royal Society of Western Australia, Vol. XVI, 1930; reprint, pp. 1-34. A. P. 
Elkin, ‘‘ Rock Paintings of North-West Australia,’’ Oceania, Vol. I, No. 3, 1930, pp. 257-279. 
A. P. Elkin, ‘“‘ Totemism in North-Western Australia,’ Oceania, Vol. III, No. 4, 1933, pp. 452-471. 
A. Capell, ‘‘ Mythology in Northern Kimberley,” Oceania, Vol. IX, No. 4, 1939, pp. 389-401. 
A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Grey’s Northern Kimberley Cave-Paintings Re-Found,’’ Oceania, Vol. XIX, 
No. 1, 1948, pp. 1-15. Agnes Schulz, ‘‘ North-West Australian Rock-Paintings,’”’ Memoirs of 
the National Museum of Victoria, No. 20, 1956, pp. 7-57- 

2 Symbolism is not mentioned in the index. I have discussed the subject briefly in Chapter I 
of Art in Arnhem Land. 
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Australia to Arnhem Land and Cape York Peninsula. H. Basedow, however, in 
The Australian Aboriginal (Plate XLV, 1), pictures the “ human chain-pattern ” 
from Forrest River in the Northern Kimberley, where I photographed it in 1928.8 
Again, Mr. Mountford says (p. 4) that ‘‘ we have no evidence from the Aborigines 
themselves ”’ of the meanings of, and of the myths connected with, the stone and tree 
engravings of New South Wales. But in the early 1930’s I was fortunate enough to 
gain some information on these matters from some old men.* And on p. 7, the author 
states that “as far as we know this X-ray art occupies a limited area, extending 
from Goulburn Island in the north. . . to possibly the Katherine River.’’ Basedow 
(op. cit., Plate XLVIII) suggests this type of art for the Katherine, and I have seen 
many examples of it in southern Arnhem Land and across the Roper River to Roper 
Valley Station. Further, there are paintings of type K and A on Plates 42 and 46 
respectively in Art, Myth and Symbolism, on several rock galleries in the Katherine 
and Beswick areas. Only a few examples have been published.* But I suggest 
that the art of the Alligator River, the upper Katherine and the middle Roper have 
formed one art region, at least in recent years. 


In spite of the regional distribution and localization of art forms and patterns, 
these do spread. As another example, we can take the clan designs as depicted on 
the human body and on Rangga in north-eastern Arnhem Land ; these had spread as 
far as Mainoru in “central’’ Arnhem Land by 1949, through Rembaranga and 
Djinba influence. Probably, therefore, they should not be thought of as “‘ confined 
to a limited area near the coast” (Art, Myth and Symbolism, p. 410). 


In conclusion, I emphasize my appreciation of the positive value of Mr. Mount- 
ford’s volume. Indeed, it is just because there is so much of permanent value in it 
that one would prefer not to draw attention to what a reviewer regards as blemishes 
in fact and opinion. But it is a reviewer's duty to do just this, so that out of the 
dialectic, as it were in Hegelian fashion, knowledge will grow. Perhaps the author 
will follow this work with a study of meaning and symbolism in Aboriginal art. 


3 Reference might also be made to L. Black, Aboriginal Art Galleries of Western New South 
Wales, p. 62. 

*A. P. Elkin, “ The Origin and Interpretation of Petroglyphs in South-East Australia,” 
Oceania, Vol. XX, No. 2, 1949, pp. 119-157, especially pp. 129-141. Likewise, some old 
informants in those same years, with whom Mr. W. J. Enright and I worked, interpreted the 
engraved designs on trees. 

5 E.g. N. W. G. Macintosh, ‘“‘ Paintings in Beswick Creek Cave,’’ Oceania, Vol. XXII, No. 4, 
1952, Figures 1 and 2, and Plate p. 272. 
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APPENDIX 


Mr. Mountford correctly notes that a figure on a bark-painting pictured in Art in Arnhem 
Land (Plate 2 and p. 81) is not an exact replica of a cave-painting at Unbalanja, Oenpelli. Dr. 
R. M. Berndt (Mankind, Vol. 5, No. 6, pp. 256-7) replies that he should have written “‘ rendering ”’ 
of the subject. In his Plate 41, Mr. Mountford reproduces the photograph of this rock-painting 
taken by Dr. M. Holmes and reproduced in B. Spencer’s Wanderings in Wild Australia, 1928, 
Figure 540, and also his own tracing from a photograph of this “‘ strange gnome-like figure.”” In 
both cases the head is turned to the /eft side (as we look at the picture) and the small figures are 
also on the left side of the picture as reproduced. Dr. Berndt’s native artist also drew the repre- 
sentation of this ‘‘ malignant spirit,’ whom he called Aranga, with the head turned to the left. 

I photographed and sketched this painting in 1946, and undoubtedly the head is turned to 
the right and the small figures are on the right side of the picture. I have the negative. The 
details are as on Dr. Holme’s photograph, so I inferred that his negative was printed in reverse. 
But surely Mr. Mountford’s negative was not treated in the same way ! 

According to my notes and sketch this “‘ devil-devil,’”’ ma:m, is represented on its side with 
its head turned upwards and its “ disjointed” leg below the body. (See Plate, Fig. 2.) It was 
painted, when I saw it, in yellow ochre with red for the outline of the head, fingers and toes, and 
for the “‘ bone ”’ of the “‘ tail.” It is four feet from head to end of the “ tail’ and three feet from 
toes to toes; the body is about ten inches across. 

The figure is ten feet from the ground, but by standing on a rock four feet six inches high 
and four feet from the “ gallery ’’ face, and by leaning over and using a stick (brush) a foot long, 
the artist could draw it. Such a rock was in situ. I stood on it. 

Mr. Mountford’s informant could not give him any interpretation. The man with me said 
it had been drawn by the Mangaiyu people, of whom only a man and his daughter were still living 
in 1946. The small, graceful figures held no story for him, but this ma:m was the theme of a 
myth. Two sisters were hunting in the wet season and made a big fire near which they left a 
basket of ‘‘ cheeky ”’ yams while they went for paper bark to build a hut. On their return they 
rested with the fire between them. The ma:m saw them and standing some distance away, sent 
his penis (the “ tail’’ of the picture) underground and then into the younger girl’s body. She 
broke in two and became two pieces of stone. The ma:m took the lower half away. The elder 
sister, being frightened, ran off and called her husband, who came and learnt what happened. 
“ He sees the top half of the other girl’s body, and then follows the ma:m tracks for some distance, 
until taking a short cut, he finds the other half of the now stone-body. He sees the ma:m and 
pierces him three times with spears, and though he does not kill him outright, he is able to rescue 
the half-body and take it back to join it to the upper half. Being a ‘“‘ clever man,’”’ maridbo, 
he sings and “heals” the girl’ Ma-:m is still about, but only a group of ten or twenty people 
can see him, or rather see his track, for he is gone. Ma:m is Mr. Mountford’s Marm or Mamandi. 

It is strange that Spencer did not comment on the small figures at the side of the main subject, 
and that no one else did so, for the photo has been there for all readers of Wanderings in Wild 
Ausivalia. Further, although I photographed the same group in 1946, I did not note the 
significance of those figures, possibly because I was on a hurried visit, and perhaps too, because 
my informant showed no interest in them. Still they are quite clear in my photograph and I did 
realize that there were many small, graceful figures in the galleries, but apparently my interest 
was absorbed in the vast array of fish and some other creatures moving in space and through time. 
So it remained for Mr. Mountford to draw attention to their significance and to write them 
indelibly on the map of the world of art. For this he merits our congratulations. 

In the Plate attached to this article, Figure 2 is from my photograph of ma:m in 1946. 
Figure 3 is from the Unbalanja gallery, Oenpelli; it gives a remarkable impression of flow and 
movement. Figure 4 shows a few small drawings from a southern Arnhem Land gallery, and 
with Figure 1, an X-ray example from Roper Valley, south of Roper River, suggests the extension 
of the Oenpelli ‘‘ schools ’’ of art down to the Roper, as mentioned above. Careful search will 
show possibly that the Mimi’ art of red, stick-like figures characterized the region. Certainly, 
the Mimi concept was known amongst the Djauun. Indeed, these friendly, ethereal spirits could 
be, and were, seen. 


A. P. ELKIN. 








THE HEALTH OF THE AUSTRALIAN NATIVE 
By A. D. Packer! 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 
UR health depends upon the interaction of two sets of factors, the environment 
in which we live and the response of the body to this environment. Disease 
results when we are exposed to an intensity of harmful stimuli, either external or 
internal, which we cannot adequately overcome : our ability to cope with such stimuli 
depends in part, probably in a large part, on our genetic make-up. 

Simmons é¢ al. (1955), May (1958) and others have stressed the complexity of the 
environment to which we may be exposed: apart from variations in physical con- 
ditions, such as climate, temperature, humidity and cosmic radiations for which 
bodily adjustments must be made, numerous disease producing micro-organisms 
may be present. 

The harmful effects of these organisms may be altered by such varied factors 
as general climatic conditions, rainfall, animal carriers and the type of vegetation, 
or they may vary for no apparent reason, such as in the decline in severity of syphilis 
over the last four centuries, which is considered by some to indicate a change in the 
spirochete itself. 

Any consideration of environment must take into account the cultural and 
social conditions in which we exist. Such factors as type of dwelling, domestic 
animals, sleeping habits (e.g. if the whole family group sleeps close together the chances 
of spread of any communicable disease are enhanced) and sanitary habits must all 
have a profound influence on health. 

Man himself is constantly changing his environment in an effort to improve 
his own existence: sometimes he actually creates new hazards. For example, 
small prematurely born babies are kept in an incubator where humidity, temperature, 
composition of the air and so on can be controlled, in an attempt to simulate the 
environment in utero. Unfortunately, some of these premature offspring were 
exposed to a high concentration of oxygen which stimulated growth of blood vessels 
immediately behind the lens of the eye, finally resulting in a new disease, retrolental 
fibroplasia, interfering with normal vision. As a further example may be mentioned 
the harmful environment to which man could be exposed in space travel: he will 
eventually succeed in overcoming this to allow survival under what are considered 
to-day to be extreme conditions. 

With continuous exposure to a constantly changing environment our adjustments 
to it must be constantly changing also. If the change in the environment is too 


1 Department of Anatomy, University of Adelaide. Presidential Address to the Anthropo- 
jogical Society of South Australia, November 1960. 
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severe or too rapid we have less chance of making adequate adjustments and may be 
overcome. We all have a certain power to resist harmful stimuli: this must be so if 
we are to survive. This resistance varies from person to person, depending partly 
upon the genetic make-up: with many harmful stimuli, particularly the infections 
we temporarily succumb to them and become diseased. Usually, we eventually 
regain our health but our resistance has now changed: when we meet the same 
harmful agent again we respond rather differently. In most cases, we have developed 
some degree of immunity, which may be absoiute and life-long, as in measles, or only 
partial and of short duration as with the common cold. In some cases we have a 
decreased resistance following a disease and when we meet that particular agent on 
a subsequent occasion it produces a more marked disease, as in some allergic 
conditions. 

We have, then, associated with a complex and constantly changing environment 
an ever-changing response to it, a response which varies not only from individual to 
individual, but also in the same individual from time to time. We may regard man 
as governed by his inheritance and strengthened or weakened by his reaction to the 
environment (fortunately usually strengthened). He lives with similar individuals 
in a complex social structure. 

The question then arises as to whether what has been considered in relation to a 
single individual applies to a group: do closely associated groups of people react to 
their relatively common environment in a similar way? Allowing for the ever- 
present individual variation, family groups certainly tend to do so, and some tribal 
groups appear to. One assumes that genetic similarities are responsible for this. 
It is recorded that certain groups are relatively immune to some diseases, e.g. (I) the 
American negro is said to be resistant to trachoma (Guerra, 1957) ; (2) Cholo Indians 
in Colombia are resistant to yaws (Vargas Cuellar, 1941); (3) the Bantu are much 
less susceptible to poliomyelitis than Europeans (Gear, 1955). On the other hand 
some groups are said to show undue susceptibility to disease, e.g. African natives and 
American Indians are said to be susceptible to tuberculosis (Rich, 1952). An 
examination of 6,626 Australian natives in Queensland led Macken (1952) to the 
same conclusion. It is difficult to decide how real these apparently inherited group 
resistances or susceptibilities to disease may be. One cannot be sure that there 
is not some environmental factor involved, e.g. climatic or dietary, or even the presence 
of some other disease (e.g. tuberculosis) which may decrease one’s resistance to a new 
one or sometimes even increase one’s resistance, as with carriers of the sickle-cell 
trait, who are less likely to die from falciparum malaria (Motalsky, 1960). 

On scientifically safer ground we do know that certain genetic constitutions, as 
evidenced by the presence of certain blood groups, do make groups of individuals 
who may be living in different environments, susceptible to the same disease. Thus 
peptic ulceration is about 40% commoner in those with blood group O (IV) than in 
others (Aird, 1959) ; this has been shown at least to apply in such widely separated 
countries as the United Kingdom, America, Switzerland and Scandinavia. Cancer 
of the stomach is about 20% commoner in those whose genetic make-up includes blood 
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group A. Evidence is available suggesting the association of other diseases (salivary 
gland tumours, cancer of the uterus) with blood group A (Cameron, 1958 ; Helmbold, 
1958). 

As a corollary to these findings we reach the theoretical conclusion that in the 
Australian Aborigines, whose blood groups are largely O’s and A’s, ulceration of the 
stomach and duodenum and cancer of the stomach should be commoner than in 
most other groups. There is no direct evidence to support this conclusion and the 
chances of proof are remote, as a sufficient number of autopsy or operation details 
are unlikely to become available. One gets the impression, based on no reliable 
evidence, that stomach troubles of a serious nature are not common among the 
natives. It may be that their environment, including dietary habits, compensates 
for any hereditary tendency to these diseases. 

Having established the foregoing background, the health of the Australian 
Aborigines may be considered at three arbitrary stages : before the European invasion, 
in the early years after the invasion, and at the present day. Cleland (1928, 1961) 
and Basedow (1932) have given the most extensive information on disease in the 
Aborigines. The present paper deals in a general way with certain aspects of native 
health and is based on personal observations in South Australia and the Northern 
Territory. 


BEFORE THE EUROPEAN INVASION 

Living in their natural state, before the white intrusion, the Aborigines had two 
big advantages from the health point of view, their isolation from the rest of the world 
and their nomadic existence. The isolation for several thousands of years would 
have kept them free from the epidemics of plague, cholera, smallpox e¢ cetera. that 
raged elsewhere in the world; admittedly their segregation would not have been 
absolute as, at least, the north and north-west coastal regions would have been visited 
from time to time. The prolonged isolation in a relatively stable environment would 
have allowed the Aborigines to become adequately adjusted and one can postulate 
that they would have been living in a satisfactory state of symbiotic harmony with 
their environment. The nomadic life, forced on them by necessity, would have had 
the advantage of maintaining a high standard of physical fitness: this would 
deteriorate, in bad seasons, in proportion to the degree of starvation. 

Investigations carried out on present-day natives living under primitive con- 
ditions throw some light on their general health in earlier times. Campbell and 
Barrett (1953), Heithersay (1959) and others have made extensive dental surveys, 
all of which indicate a very high level of dental health among primitive Aborigines. 
Blood-pressure estimations (Casley-Smith, 1959 ; Abbie and Schroder, 1960) indicate 
that mean pressures tend to be lower in pristine natives, suggesting that they should 
also have a low incidence of atheroma. Blood chemistry findings, such as lowered 
serum cholesterol and mucoprotein (Schwartz and Casley-Smith, 19584, 19580) 
can also be taken to favour the supposition that the Aborigines, in their natural 
state, have a very healthy blood vascular system. 
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As far as we know, they did little about medical treatment. They knew which 
plant foods were poisonous and they had knowledge of the medicinal value of some 
plants (Cleland and Tindale, 1959). It has been argued that a nomad’s incessant 
need to cope with his environment, practically always a harsh one, was the reason 
for the absence of cultural progress: he could not turn his back on Nature for long 
enough to sit down and think out new ideas. This is true of the Aborigines, but in 
their case long isolation from any new ideas from the outside world was another 
important factor for their cultural backwardness. 

Unfortunately, we have no positive evidence on Aboriginal diseases such as 
exists for some other races, e.g. the ancient Egyptians and the American Indians. 
The Egyptian tombs have been an important source of material for the study of 
ancient diseases. Elliot Smith and Wood-Jones (1910) between them examined 
some 6,000 embalmed bodies dating from 10,000 down to about 30 B.c.: the bones 
showed much evidence of disease: degenerative disease, deformities, infection of air 
sinuses, abscess cavities, dental caries e¢ cetera. Another interesting finding was 
extensive hardening of the arteries. This was confirmed by microscopic section 
(Ruffer, 1911) and suggests that this condition was more marked than it is in present- 
day peoples. 

Similar evidence of degenerative and infective bone disease has been described 
in the American Indian prior to Columbus (Krogman, 1940). Even Pithecanthropus 
(Java Man), who lived perhaps half a million years ago, shows marked bony out- 
growths of the left femur, presumably of degenerative or infective origin. 

As far as the Aborigines are concerned, evidence of past disease is only indirect 
and unreliable. Two examples may be cited: Trachoma, primarily an eyelid 
infection, is usually contracted in childhood; it may become chronic and with 
secondary infection lead to corneal involvement and loss of vision. This disease 
has very ancient origins dating from 4,000 years ago; a Chinese medical treatise 
of 2379 B.C. gives details for its treatment. It is variously claimed to have originated 
in Egypt, Mongolia, Arabia and Persia. In keeping with its antiquity, trachoma is 
very widespread to-day and is found on all continents, particularly among less 
civilized peoples. It is claimed that 20% (i.e. 16,000,000) of Indonesians have the 
disease. It is certainly widespread among Australian Aborigines, particularly in the 
drier regions (Mann, 1956; Flynn, 1957; Mann e¢ al., 1960). In view of the 
antiquity of trachoma, it seems possible that even if our natives did not bring it with 
them when they arrived in Australia, they suffered from the disease prior to European 
settlement. On the other hand, Mann and Loschdorfer (1955) and others have 
advanced cogent argument in favour of its introduction into Australia by Europeans 
or Sino-Japanese, perhaps in the early nineteenth century. 

Yaws is generally contracted in early childhood by the entry of infecting 
organisms through the skin. It is widespread in native races in many regions— 
West Indies, South America, Africa, parts of India and Malaya. Coming nearer 
home, ten million Indonesians are said to have the disease. Yaws is frequent in 
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the Aborigines, usually ina mild form. It probably predates the arrival of Europeans, 
having spread down from Indonesia. 

It is generally claimed that the Aborigines have a marked resistance toward 
infection, including puerperal sepsis. This favours the view that they are living in 
successful symbiosis with the micro-organisms in their immediate environment and 
that they have done so for many generations. 

One may conclude, then, that although we think that the Aborigines lived a 
healthy existence before we disturbed them, we have very little positive evidence 
on their health prior to white settlement. 


EARLY YEARS AFTER THE EUROPEAN INVASION 

The white invasion brought a sudden change to the Australian environment, 
particularly to the coastal regions. Any group of people, whether they be a poorly 
civilized native group, isolated for thousands of years, or a culturally advanced one, 
finds it difficult to cope with a sudden harmful change in environment. There are 
numerous examples in history : the spread of new diseases by the Crusaders returning 
from the Holy Land, the American Indians succumbing to tuberculosis, smallpox 
et cetera introduced by the new settlers ; incidentally, it is on record that so great was 
the animosity between Europeans and natives in one district that smallpox infected 
blankets were given to the Indians in the hope that they might get the disease— 
surely one of the earliest attempts at germ warfare. Europeans, of course, are not 
proof against new, harmful environmental factors: it is claimed by many that 
Columbus’s ships, besides their returning cargo of feathered Indians and other rare 
things, also carried a supercargo of spirochetes which spread syphilis throughout 
Europe. 

So too, the Aborigines had great difficulty coping with new harmful factors. There 
are numerous reports of smallpox following the first influx of Europeans. Cumpston 
(1914) records two major outbreaks, one in 1789 the other in 1829-30, probably both 
of European origin. It is claimed that the Port Davey tribe in Tasmania, numbering 
about 1,000, was largely destroyed by this disease (Oldfield, 1865), and that about 
half the natives in the Port Phillip area succumbed with this condition, the disease 
being carried inland by the survivors. Some writers (Taplin, 1879), however, claim 
that the natives had smallpox before the arrival of the whites, as evidenced by pock 
marks on some of the older men and women. But other long-standing, deep skin 
infections can cause similar scars. 


Syphilis also spread among the natives ; again there are numerous reports of its 
prevalence. As early as 1837 the Interim Protector of Aborigines in South Australia 
remarked on the presence of venereal disease in the natives and blamed sailors or 
whalers for its spread. Sturt mentioned that syphilis was raging among natives 
he saw on his journey down the Murray, but his diagnoses of disease are open to 
question. Taplin (1879) pointed out that venereal disease became less prevalent 
as one travelled inland from the coastal areas : further evidence that it was imported. 
Additional support for this is given in two studies of the pathology of Australian 
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Aboriginal bones (mostly from natives dying since the European invasion) : McKay 
(1938) examined 351 bones from south-eastern Australia and claimed that 165 of 
them had probable syphilitic changes (most obvious in the tibiz). Wood (1920) 
examined 236 tibiz, mostly from the more remote central and northern regions, 
and found only two syphilitic bones. 


A number of other harmful introduced diseases can be named: tuberculosis 


. (Taplin records that 50% of those dying in one South Australian tribe over a ten-year 


period died of this disease) ; measles, influenza, gastro-enteritis et cetera, all of which 
took their toll of the native population. Even leprosy was introduced to the native. 
The northern end of the railway line to Darwin was built in the 1880’s and a labour 
force of over 3,000 Chinese was imported to help with this task. Ccok (1927) records 
that in 1888 there were 6,800 Chinese (predominantly males) in the Northern Territory. 
They brought leprosy with them and passed it on to the netives. To-day the Darwin 
leprosarium treats the outcome of this introduction and some native tribes, particu- 
larly in Arnhem Land, have a definite reservoir of infection. It is also likely that a 
second introduction of leprosy occurred, again via Chinese, in the Derby region of 
Western Australia. 


So much for what happened when our isolated population of natives suddenly 
met with a foreign environment. To make matters worse their hunting grounds and 
normal source of food were taken away and at the same time they lost the occupation 
of food gathering which kept them physically fit. For these were substituted an 
unsatisfactory high carbohydrate diet and little in the way of new occupations. 


On the reverse side of the picture, what diseases did the European invader 
suffer as a result of settling in Australia? The answer is, very few. If the natives 
had trachoma before we arrived, then they have been responsible for a small percentage 
of Europeans contracting the disease. The climate is responsible for a relatively high 
incidence of skin cancer and other skin troubles. 


PRESENT-DAY HEALTH 
With time, medical treatment and educational and other help, present-day 
natives are now able to cope, more or less adequately, with their environment. 
In so doing they have undergone certain physical changes (e.g. increase in immunity 
to many diseases, probable elevation of mean blood pressure and certain blood 
chemicals, dental deterioration e¢ cetera) as summarized by Abbie (1960). 


The Aborigines may be classed roughly in three categories in respect to their 
degree of sophistication : a very small minority who live “ off the land ” with minimal 
contact with Europeans (e.g. in the Lake Mackay region) ; a large group of “ near 
primitives ’’ around the more remote settlements—the group in the most difficult 
stage of transition: a large group being assimilated into the general population, 
many of whom have interbred with Europeans and thus find it easier, with a genetic 
make-up nearer to European, to make adjustments to the new environment. The 
following remarks apply mainly to the “ near primitive”’ group. 
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We still have a carry-over of disease (mainly trachoma and yaws) from the more 
remote past. Dr. Ida Mann (1956) estimated that 58% of the natives in Western 
Australia had trachoma. With our smaller proportion of “ primitive ’’’ natives the 
disease does not seem as prevalent in South Australia and there seems to be little 
evidence of loss of vision. At present, in this State trachoma is being treated in the 
same manner as other diseases ; there is no special diagnostic or treatment scheme. 
It is debatable whether attempted eradication is justifiable at present. Yaws is still 
seen in natives to-day. It seems to be a mild disease showing evidence of its presence 
only occasionally. Blood tests show that it is more prevalent than general examina- 
tion indicates. In view of the minimum morbidity caused, it is very doubtful if 
we need attempt its eradication. 

Regarding diseases introduced to the natives, we have now reached the stage 
where, with exceptions, these have been reduced to approximately the same level 
as in the white population. This is quite an achievement when one considers the 
unhygienic conditions in many native camps. 

Naturally, the incidence of disease will vary in different parts of the continent ; 
e.g. pulmonary tuberculosis is not prevalent in South Australia as indicated by recent 
surveys ; the latest official investigation, based on Leigh Creek and covering over 
440 natives showed no case of active tuberculosis ; on the other hand, Crotty and 
Webb (1960) found that 20% of recent native deaths over the age of 20 years in the 
northern part of the Northern Territory were attributable to tuberculosis, mostly 
pulmonary in nature. 

Further evidence of the general improvement in health is the increase in native 
population, particularly on native settlements. Reasons which come readily to mind 
for this satisfactory state of health are: the special interest shown in native health 
by State and Commonwealth authorities; better means of communication with 
outlying native settlements ; the ready availability of “ life-saving” drugs; and 
emphasis on preventive treatment. All natives are immunized against diphtheria, 
tetanus, whooping cough, influenza and poliomyelitis. Skin testing for tuberculosis, 
with X-ray and B.C.G. inoculation when necessary, is carried out on all. Protective 
gamma globulin injections against measles, hepatitis e¢ cetera are available. By 
comparison with Europeans, the natives are definitely better protected against the 
above diseases because practically all of them are immunized. In Europeans, where 
it is left to the commonsense of the parents to have their children immunized, the 
proportion protected is much smaller. Much credit for the satisfactory state of health 
in the natives is due to the nursing sisters on native settlements, who often work 
under very trying conditions. 

Turning to the exceptions, the diseases which are less well controlled are those 
associated with the native’s low standard of hygiene and with his sexual promiscuity. 

Gastro-enteritis has caused a lot of trouble in the past, and will continue to do 
so in the future. Outbreaks of this disease are inevitable under existing unhygienic 
native conditions found particularly in the more remote regions : we have not found 
the answer to the fly, which is also likely to be a mechanical carrier of disease-bearing 
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micro-organisms other than those causing bowel infection ; moreover, the natives 
are very difficult to train in hygienic habits and in some places there is not enough 
water to make such training feasible. If one adds to this that many bowel infections 
are slow to respond to treatment, it can be realized that future mortality from gastro- 
enteritis outbreaks is inevitable, particularly in infants and young children. 
Respiratory infections are very common ; factors which contribute to this are 
the extremes of temperature (particularly in central regions), dust, flies, smoke and 
overcrowding in sleeping accommodation. Upper respiratory infections often lead 
to middle ear and mastoid disease, a cause of death in the young and of deafness in 
some survivors. Chest infection also, often follows upper respiratory infection. 


TABLE I 
Mortality Records of Aboriginal Children on a Native Settlement 
Three-Year Period, 1953-1955 











| 
Age at 
Sex Cause of Death Death 
(Years) 
Female ? 2 
Female Bronchopneumonia: dysentery, anuria 1*fy 
Male Pneumococcal meningitis 3 
Female Malnutrition ®/1s 
Female ? 1/5 
Male ? Bowel disease 13/19 
Female Pneumonia 25/15 
Female Pneumonia 24/15 
Male ? 1/15 
Male Pneumonia "he 
Female Gastro-enteritis id PP 
Male Gastro-enteritis ‘hs 
Female Fractured skull 8 days 
Male Gastro-enteritis Slis 
Female Gastro-enteritis 18/,5 
Female ? | 1/,, 
Male ? = 
Male Gastro-enteritis | 110/,, 
Female Fungus disease of lung 9/13 
Male Pneumonia | 27/13 
Female Pneumonia 3/is 
Female Gastro-enteritis and pneumonia | 11/5 
Female ? | 15/1 








The importance of gastro-enteritis and respiratory disease is indicated in Table r, 
showing the causes of death in children on a native settlement. In the absence of 
autopsies, all the diagnoses will not be accurate, as indicated by the absence of any 
mention of mastoid infection. The findings of Crotty and Webb (1960), which 
include autopsy results, show a similar prevalence of respiratory and bowel infections. 

Leprosy is another disease related to the Aborigines’ low standard of hygiene. 
It is generally agreed that prolonged contact over months is necessary for its trans- 
mission: children under five years are particularly susceptible. Factors favouring 
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the spread of the infection include crowded sleeping accommodation (siblings or 
close relations are often affected), hot, humid conditions, and abrasions of the skin, 
particularly of the legs and feet. All these conditions are eminently present in some 
Arnhem Land groups and some tribes are a hot-bed of leprosy. Humphry (1952) 
estimated that there were at least 400 native lepers in the Northern Territory, an 
incidence of 56 per 1,000 natives in the endemic region. Active measures are being 
taken to cope with this challenge but the necessity for prolonged treatment and 
observation is one of the great difficulties. 


The writer has no personal knowledge of hookworm or other similar tropical 
infestations, which are prevalent in some groups of northern Aborigines. 


A recently discovered disease among the natives (Donald, 1958) is a treatment- 
resistant tinea of the scalp due to Trichophyton violaceum and similar endothrix 
infections. This disease has been found among natives from different regions of 
South Australia and was probably passed on to them in the past by migrants from 
central Europe, where the condition is prevalent. Treatment with griseofulvin is 
proving very satisfactory (Donald, 1960). 

Purulent skin infections, particularly on the lower limbs, are common among 
tribal natives ; such infection is often slow to respond to treatment. 


In relation to the natives’ sexual promiscuity, gonorrhoea and to a lesser extent 
syphilis are still prevalent in some settlements, generally more so in those regions 
close to civilization. Blood tests, penicillin and other treatments are given as 
required. 


THE FUTURE 

In conclusion, what of the future? What further can be done to improve 
Aboriginal health ? We can continue to improve our medical facilities, as is being 
done all the time. This is basically a matter of money. There will be new medical 
advances of direct benefit to the native; e.g. a measles vaccine and a trachoma 
vaccine should be available in the near future. We can provide a better dental 
service: shortage of dentists and remoteness of native settlements have made 
difficulties but some of these are now being overcome. 


Special medical care should be given to the group of children with the poorest 
hold on life, those from one to three years. Under most native settlement conditions 
this group is definitely less healthy than the younger or older children. Reasons 
for this include the following: such children have recently become mobile and are 
meeting, often for the first time, with a wider harmful environment ; they have not 
had time to develop resistance to the infecting organisms in this environment ; this 
is the group that suffers most severely from gastro-enteritis, ear infections and 
pneumonia (note the ages in Table 1) ; and to make matters worse this group tends 
to be poorly fed, particularly if their feeding is not strictly supervised; they are 
at the changeover stage from mother’s milk to full adult diet and there may not be 
enough of the normal adult native diet with which they can cope, quite apart from 
the fact that they may have to compete with older children to obtain their share. 
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Of more basic importance in the general improvement of native health is the 
extension of educational facilities. The present trend of sending native children to 
ordinary State schools while they are living with European foster parents will 
obviously be extended and more education, particularly of a practical nature, offered 
to children on settlements. Much more emphasis obviously needs to be given to 
education in hygiene, with the intention of getting the nauves to the stage where 
they will no longer wish to live in bush humpies and sleep on the ground, and where 
they will object to sharing their food with the dogs and flies. Most progress will 
be achieved through training the children, particularly if this can be done in a 
European environment. ; 

Some say that since the native was a healthy nomad before we upset his way 
of life, why not put him back where he was, put him in a game-stocked reserve and 
let him return to the old life. Obviously many natives have gone too far along the 
road of adaptation to the European environment to be able to cope with the old 
Aboriginal one. More particularly, from the medical point of view, we have changed 
their environment for the worse by introducing our diseases ; we just cannot reverse 
this by returning the natives to their old way of living. European disease coupled 
with the Aboriginal way of life makes survival very difficult. Therefore, they must 
be given all possible modern medical aid and at the same time be encouraged and 
trained to accept European standards of living. This implies the provision of a better 
water supply in some areas, where, if this be not done, further real improvement in 
native health and hygiene cannot take place. 

Our policy is assimilation of Aborigines into the general Australian population. 
The general health of the natives is no hindrance to this endeavour, but emphasis 
on education and facilities for improving native hygiene and general living standards 
is essential, otherwise assimilation will be a very difficult process. 
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. 202, line g: For “‘ maama (1),” read “ naama ( 
. 202, line 36: “ Lineal’’ should be indented same as “ Collateral and/or step.” 

. 203, line 4: For “ami joka,”’ read “ ant tjoka.” 

. 203, line 8: ‘‘ Any degree of collaterality :’’ should be indented three spaces 
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CORRIGENDA 


THE KAPAUKU PAPUANS AND THEIR KINSHIP ORGANIZATION 
By LEOPOLD POsPISIL 
Oceania, Vol. XXX, No. 3, March 1960, pp. 188-205 


tot, line 16: For “ (e.g. F.F.S.S.S.),” read “ (e.g. F.F.Sr.S.S.).” 

193, last line: For “ mataibo,” read ‘‘ naitatbo.” 

195, line 12: For “ M.M.F.F.S.H.,” read “ M.M.F.F.Sr.H.” 

195, line 13: For “ W.S.S.S.S.S.,” read “ W.Sr.S.S.S.S.” 

195, line 27: For “terms,” read “ term.” 

195, line 35: For “M.F.S.S.,” read ‘ M.F.Sr.S.” 

196, line 8: For “ F.sr.,”’ read “ f.sr.”’ 

196, line 14: For “F.S.S.Ch.,” read “ F.Sr.S.Ch.” 

196, line 39: For “ F.F.Sr.S.Ch.,’’ read “ F.F.Sr.S.S.Ch.” 

198, line 22: For “F.B.D.,” read “ f.b.d.”’ 

198, line 23: For “ F.F.Sr.S.D.,” read “ f.f.sr.s.d.” 

199, line 38: For “ W.M., H.F., H.M.,” read “w.m., H.F., h.m.” 
200, line 28: For “ These being both male in this case. the f.f. sr.s.d.,”" read 
“These being both male in this case, the f.f.sr.s.d.”” 


” 


to the right. 


. 203, line 10: “Older than Ego” should be indented in the same way as 


“Younger than Ego.” 


. 204, footnote g: For “ f.s.d.,”’ read “ f.sr.d.” 
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Melanesia: A Short Ethnography. By B. A. L. Cranstone. British Museum, 
London. 7/6. 


The British Museum is to be congratulated on its decision to replace the old 
handbook to the ethnological collections with a series of short ethnographies, and in 
selecting Melanesia as the first ethnic area to be described. In this book of 115 
pages are given sections on the natural environment, population, languages and 
recent history in the introduction, followed by chapters on social and economic life, 
religion and magic, art and the artists, tools and manufactures, weapons, subsistence, 
domestic life and navigation. A list of books for further reading, and the registration 
numbers of all illustrated specimens, are included. In the 26 plates and 42 text- 
figures some 280 specimens are illustrated, providing an excellent range of artifacts 
and their decoration, among which are shown such rarities as the human figures and 
the complete feather money roll from Santa Cruz, ceremonial boards carved in relief 
from the Papuan Gulf, carving of a woman wearing a rain cape from the lower Sepik, 
house post from the Bloemen River, human-headed club from Fiji, and an inlaid 
shield from the Solomons. I would suggest that in future editions more photographs 
of the living people using the artifacts, and of the activities described, be included to 
relate the ethnography more closely with the people concerned. The text is written 
in a clear and simple style, and the booklet is one that will be of considerable use to 
laymen, students, collectors and professional ethnographers. 


F. D. McCartuy. 


Sprachenatlas des Indopazifischen Raumes. By Richard Salzer. Otto Harrassowitz, 
Wiesbaden, 1960. 2 Vols.: I, Maps 1-64; II, letterpress explanatory of 
maps. 140 pp. Paper covers. DM roo. 


This is the first linguistic atlas of the Pacific that has been attempted, and the 
attempt is made on a grandiose scale. Volume I consists of 64 full-page maps in 
colour. Languages are numbered in red ink and the approximate boundaries are 
indicated in the same manner. Coasts are outlined in blue, green is used for marking 
non-Austronesian languages, and purple for Polynesian. Map 38—the Northern 
Solomons—provides an example of the use of all the colours. Inset enlargements 
are used where necessary, e.g. for Buka on Map 38. 


Volume II contains the explanatory letterpress to Volume I. In it the names of 
the languages are listed by numbers corresponding to the charts, dialects being 
indicated by small letters. Then follows an alphabetical language list with letters 
and a bibliography of 517 sources. Finally there is a gazetteer of places marked by 
numbers on the maps. 

This is obviously a work into which great detail of study has gone, and it is one 
which will be a constant handbook for those whose studies lie in this field. Where it 
lacks, the lack is due to the absence of printed materials which could have filled in 
gaps still remaining. In map 37, which covers the southern Solomons, Guadalcanal 
is practically blank ; the reviewer can add a number of language names to it, but only 
by virtue of his own visit to the island and research into the dialects of it. The same 
remarks apply to Isabel Island on map 38. Moreover, it is very difficult for a non- 
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linguist—sometimes difficult enough for a linguist—to determine what is a dialect 
and what is a language. This applies to his lines of demarcation in Choiseul Island 
on the same map 38, the languages of which are divided into two groups, one of which 
has dialects a-r. This grouping is not borne out by the lexico-statistic examination 
made by the reviewer (as yet unpublished). Any compiler of work for which he 
cannot himself vouch is naturally at the mercy of his authorities. 

Even in authorities there may be unexpected gaps. Thus N. B. Tindale’s 
tribal and linguistic map of Australia, with its accompanying handbook (Trans. 
Roy. Soc. of South Australia, 64, 1940, and Records of the South Australian Museum, 
5, 1935) do not appear in the bibliography, in spite of the detailed maps of Australian 
languages compiled apparently by the author himself from various sources. Neither, 
for that matter, does D. S. Davidson’s less accurate but still useful Preliminary 
Register of Australian Tribes and Hordes (American Philosophical Society, 1938) 
appear in the list of sources. 

However, these remarks only serve to indicate that ideals are never fully attained, 
and are not designed to detract from the value of the work. This still remains a 
noteworthy achievement which can be highly recommended. The production and 
printing are alike excellent. It would have been good to have the volumes cloth 
bound, but presumably the price would have become prohibitive. 


A. CAPELL. 


Records of the American-Australian Scientific Expedition to Arnhem Land. Vol. 2, 
Anthropology and Nutrition. Edited by C. P. Mountford. 1960. Pp. i-xiv, 
I-515. Illustrated with 47 full-page plates and 274 text-figures. Melbourne 
University Press. Price, 126/— Australian. 


This volume contains seven papers (pp. I-143) by members of the Nutrition 
Unit from the Australian Institute of Anatomy, which was associated with the 
Expedition, and six papers (pp. 145-511) on material culture, physical anthropology, 
archeology andart. The first series are, and were meant to be, of practical importance 
to the Administration, in particular to the health services. The inquiries were con- 
cerned with the conditions prevailing, in 1948, around settlements and missions. 
Miss Margaret McArthur makes this clear in her Introductory Report, as well as in 
her section on ‘‘ Food Consumption and Dietary Levels of the Aborigines at the 
Settlements.”” B. P. Billington studies their ‘‘ Health and Nutritional Status ’’ and 
Dr. J. E. H. Moody, of the Northern Territory Department of Health, reported on 
their ‘‘ Dental and Periodontal Conditions.” In addition K. J. Hodges reported on 
the “‘ Biochemical Assessments of Nutritional Status,’ and with Catherine F. Fysh 
and Lorraine Y. Siggins prepared an “‘ Analysis of Naturally Occurring Foodstuffs 
of Arnhem Land.” Finally, Miss McArthur made a careful and indeed brilliant 
study of the “‘ Food Consumption and Dietary Levels of Groups of Aborigines Living 
on Naturally Occurring Foods” (pp. 90-135). After describing the various camps 
and conditions, Miss McArthur describes the foods, and how they are obtained, 
prepared and cooked ; she then refers to native eating habits and food taboos, and 
finally makes an assessment of these natural diets. 

From this report we pass naturally to another—this time by F. D. McCarthy and 
Miss McArthur of a study of two native groups living for a limited period in the bush 
and entirely on bush foods: “‘ The Food Quest and the Time Factor in Aboriginal 
Life.” This is not an abstract study of Time, but a very careful and minute diary 
method of noting everything that the Aborigines did and ate during the observation 
periods. As a result we have an unrivalled account of native daily life ‘‘ according 
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to nature,” probably better than we will be able to get again in north Australia, and 
as near as possible to pre-contact conditions. Some of the natives found the experi- 
ment a little irksome, missing some of the white man’s food, but the concept and 
carrying out of this project have provided both highly interesting as well as valuable 
results. This report (pp. 145-194) is one to read rather than to review, but attention 
must be called to the time-table of activities on pp. 190-191. 

Two essays in physical anthropology follow: one on the Hair and the other on 
the Dermatoglyphs of the Aborigines ; the samples in both cases were collected by 
Mr. Frank M. Setzler, Deputy-leader of the Expedition. The examination and 
analyses were made with the help of specialists in the United States of America. 
The suggested conclusions are that the Aborigines’ hair is more nearly like the hair 
of the Caucasoids, except in colour, than of either Mongoloids or Negroids, whereas 
in the case of the dermatoglyphs “ the index of pattern intensity (a measure of 
complexity) established a new high among known populations.” 

F. D. McCarthy and F. M. Setzler carried out archeological work on Groote 
Eylandt and at Yirrkalla, Port Bradshaw, Milingimbi and Oenpelli. Their report, 
“The Archeology of Arnhem Land ”’ (pp. 215-295), is among the best yet available 
on Australian archeology. Its value was enhanced by the authors’ previous work in 
other regions, and especially by Mr. McCarthy’s experience in eastern Australia. 
The finding of an elouera flake set “‘ axe-like ’’ with, and in, gum cement to a wooden 
handle was a highlight, and so too was the discovery of muduk bone-points. Significant 
also is the conclusion that the varied implement types (Bondaian, Eloueran, Kim- 
berleyan, Pirrian, Mudukian and Murundian) found at Oenpelli, belong to ‘“‘ the one 
industry or horizon, a complex from which all of the known cultures in the interior, 
as represented at Devon Downs, and those in south-eastern Australia, as represented 
at Lapstone Creek, could have originated.’’ The examination of potsherds from 
Macassan trepang sites shows that some of the pottery came from south-east Asia 
as well as the East Indies, but dates could not be determined, nor was evidence found 
to show that pottery was made at the trepang sites. 


The next report is by F. D. McCarthy on his recording and study of ‘‘ The Cave 
Paintings of Groote Eylandt and Chasm Island ”’ (pp. 297-414). This is a meticulous 
piece of work, which by description, drawing and photography makes these remarkable 
galleries available to all students of art. Special attention is drawn to the tables 
(pp. 402-410) of “‘ Frequency of Occurrence and Range (1) of Subjects,’”’ and (2) of 
Styles and Colours ; and to tables giving analyses of Superimposition (1) of Styles, 
and (2) of Colours. 

Mr. McCarthy had no informants from whom he could get interpretations and 
myths, so no attempt was made to arrive at meaning or symbolism. But he was 
able to identify most of the subjects. He regards the artistic merit of these galleries 
as “‘ equal to that elsewhere in Australia where representative, naturalistic painting 
occurs.” As in many other regions, figures are painted over other, showing that they 
are only important to the generation painting them. With regard to “ stick men, 
which occur widely in Australian cave-paintings,”’ Mr. McCarthy suggests that 
probably a local elaboration produced the Mimi style of Oenpelli. 


On the question of relative chronology, he finds that purplish-red, red, and yellow 
paints were used “ from the earliest times’ throughout the region, and that white, 
black and brown paints were also used back to those earliest times, but “‘ the use of 
black and brown dry pigments is probably more recent in origin.’’ The use of bright 
red is a later fashion, begun with the introduction of the dug-out canoe. Three 
periods can be differentiated: (1) the early stone-axe and bark canoe period ; 
(2) the intermediate Macassan period with the dug-out canoe and metal axe; and 
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(3) the recent European period with another type of metal axe. The largest number 
of paintings on Groote and Chasm belong to the intermediate period of bright red, 
yellow and polychrome figures. 

Finally, the X-ray style at Oenpelli is later than the Mimz style, but in that 
region the silhouette, outline, striped, line design and stencil styles were used through- 
out the period of Oenpelli cave art. _ 

The final report is also by F. D. McCarthy, being a description of ‘‘ The String 
Figures of Yirrkalla”’ (pp. 415-511). This was a mammoth task, only equalled by 
the knowledge, skill and patience of his chief informant, Narau. In four hours she 
made 185 figures for the purpose of photography, and altogether she produced 202 
figures. In addition she also made them all in slow motion so that the manipulations 
could be recorded. Mr. McCarthy rightly adds that “‘ her mastery of this pastime 
demonstrates that she possesses high powers of mental and manual co-ordination.” 

Most of the figures are named, and incidentally, belong to the women’s sphere of 
life, and, indeed, are protected by taboos. Mr. McCarthy’s descriptions of the 
movements, and the drawings in which he was assisted by Mr. J. Beeman, Miss R. 
Dunnet and Mrs. McCarthy, are excellent. 

Altogether, Volume 2 is a welcome addition to Aboriginal Anthropology. It 
is produced in the same magnificent style as the first volume. But while £6 6s. 
is an understandable price for such a publication, it will severely limit the distribu- 
tion—apart from libraries. 

A. P. ELKIN. 


Artki the First Born: An Analysis of a Polynesian Chieftain Title. By Aarne A. 
Koskinen. FF Communications No. 181. Helsinki, 1960. Academica 
Scientiarum Fennica. Pp. Ig1. 


In this book Dr. Koskinen has sought to explain the history of the term artki 
in Polynesian society. It is usually translated “ chief,’ but it is not the only term 
so translated, nor is it used consistently throughout Polynesia. His inclination is 
to interpret the term as meaning “ the firstborn,’ to connect it with the Polynesian 
rule of primogeniture and so to derive the meaning “ chief ’’ from it by transference. 
That there are difficulties in the way he recognizes. 


The method pursued by the author is like that of R. W. Williamson in his works 
on Polynesia. He pursues an idea or a usage through all parts of Polynesia where he 
can find examples of it, giving copious references to a large number of authors. In 
an essentially historical work of a comparative nature this rather tedious method 
seems hard to avoid, but it does make the retention in the mind of the multitudinous 
facts brought forward rather difficult for the reader, especially as interpretations 
given are almost as numerous as the facts adduced. Consequently the chapter 
headed ‘“‘ Conclusions’ has to be rather iengthy. 


The actual derivation offered for avikt raises some difficulties. It is true that 
it seems to a a riki; riki means “ little’’ and a personifies. Koskinen says only 
that this ‘‘ may” be the case. The eastern Polynesian term atariki “ first born ”’ 
he interprets as ata ‘‘shadow’”’ with riki; the “first born’’ is the “ little image ”’ 
of his father. But then so, surely, are the other children also. This derivation 
just will not do. Moreover, in Futuna and Aniwa fariki is the term for any son, and 
takes the common article ta arikt. Moreover, Koskinen admits that ‘‘ nowhere is 
the term arikt applied to the first born alone ’’ (p. 147). It seems vain then to argue 
that such is its meaning or even was originally its meaning. 
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With the terminology goes the social organization in which the term was used, 
and discussion of the facts of Polynesian social organization leads the author in still 
other directions. The term matahiapo used in a considerable part of Polynesia for a 
“ chief” is interpreted as primarily “ first born,” though mata is best taken as “‘ face ”’ 
rather than “ first.” 

The greatest value of the book lies in the analysis of the social significance of 
the artki, given in the series of chapters ‘‘ Ariki and seniority,” ‘‘ Artki born and 
grown up,” “‘ Artkt the begetter,” “ Artki of pure blood,” ‘‘ Artkt and his mana.” 

There is a very detailed bibliography (pp. 180-191), but the reviewer is very 
puzzled to identify the entry “ Cappell, A. and Lister, R. H., 1953. The nature of 
Fijian totemism. Transactions and Proceedings of the Fiji Society of Science and 
Industry, vol. 2, pp. 50-67.” The reviewer’s name, having been spelled correctly 
immediately above, is spelled wrongly here; and “ Lister’’ should be “ Lester.” 
Moreover he was not in touch with Lester in 1953; the two articles by Capell and 
Lester (not listed) are ‘‘ Local Divisions and Movements in Fiji’’ (Oceania, XI, 4, 
and XII, r) and “ Kinship in Fiji ”’ (Oceania, XV, 3 ; XVI, 1, 2 and 3). 

There are some misprints that have been noted, due undoubtedly to the difficulties 
of printing an English work in Finland. The introduction of a special symbol (') 
into Tongan to mark the “‘ developed ”’ glottal stop, as against (‘), to mark the ordinary 
Polynesian glottal stop, is to be deprecated. 

A. CAPELL. 


Trance in Bali. By Jane Belo. Preface by Margaret Mead. N.Y.: Columbia 
University Press. 1960. Pp. i-xiii, 254, 108 photographs. $7.50. 


People whose interest was stirred by Jane Belo’s earlier work will be grateful for 
this more ambitious venture. Bali, small, and to some extent atypical in the per- 
sistence of Indian-derived cultural features, is nevertheless better known to English- 
speaking readers than most other parts of Indonesia. Its prominence, however, 
does not rest on the quantity of available literature relating to it so much as on the 
exotic quality of the ethnographic material and, especially, on the ways in which 
that material has been presented. The systematic use of photographs, for instance, 
as an intrinsic part of a study and not merely an illustrative adjunct to it, is most 
strikingly exemplified in the classic ‘‘ experiments ’’ of Margaret Mead in conjunction 
with Gregory Bateson and Frances MacGregor. (M. Mead and G. Bateson, Balinese 
Character. N.Y.: Academy of Sciences, 1942 ; M. Mead and F. MacGregor, Growth 
and Culture. N.Y.: Putnam’s, 1951.) And the colourful but detailed account of 
Dance and Drama in Bali, by Beryl de Zoete and Walter Spies (London: Faber and 
Faber, 1938) was followed up in Jane Belo’s more sharply if more narrowly focused 
studies firstly of a single theme, and secondly of a single festival. (Bali: Rangda 
and Barong. Mon. of the American Ethnological Society, XVI. Seattle: University 
of Washington Press, 1949; Bali: Temple Festival. Mon. of the American Ethno- 
logical Society, XXII. N.Y.: Augustin, 1953.) In the volume under review, Jane 
Belo has taken up two features which emerged as dominant points of interest in each 
of these two earlier volumes, and has combined them in one overall framework. 
The step-by-step recording of ritual in the one, discussion of trance performances in 
the other, are here expanded and elaborated, carefully annotated in regard to locality, 
time and persons involved, with some reference to the wider social and cultural 
setting. The photographs, which in themselves provide a coherent and esthetically 
pleasing record, add an extra dimension to the text. Apart from the author’s own 
material, she includes notes made by Margaret Mead. Gregory Bateson, Katharane 
Mershon, Walter Spies and three Balinese secretaries. 
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This volume should appeal to the “‘ general reader,’’ if there is such a person. 
The style is easy, the content has a strongly dramatic flavour; and altogether the 
study is much richer than one would ordinarily anticipate from a project which, as 
Margaret Mead notes (Preface, p.v.), has as a major concern the “ cultural aspects of 
schizophrenia.” But it will also claim the attention of those who approach it with 
more particularized interests in mind. Obviously these include specialists in such 
topics as schizophrenia, trance and hypnosis ; if they do not already have more than 
a nominal cross-cultural (or transcultural) perspective, this volume is sufficiently 
seductive to tempt them into broader fields. (A psychiatrist assisted actively in 
part of the research, with opinions and testing: e.g. pp. vii, 203.) At the same time, 
for students of religion there is a wealth of material, particularly on ritual performances 
and the responses of individual participants. And thirdly, anyone concerned more 
generally with procedures and techniques, the “ how”’ aspect of such an enquiry, 
should find it rewarding to approach the volume from that point of view. Thus the 
chronological listing of ritual action sequences illustrates the concern that the raw 
record should be as complete and objective as possible, that subjective interpretation 
at this level should be controlled if not entirely eradicated. And central to the study 
is an attempt to come to terms with the problem of the interrelationship of ‘‘ person 
and culture,” or “‘ person and society ’’—without, as some social scientists do, evading 
it by focusing on individual figures against a large-scale impersonal screen (e.g. census 
material) and inferring instead of examining the connections between them. (Cf 
p. 14.) In this volume, although the emphasis is explicitly on “ the personalities 
concerned ”’ (p. 14), they are not seen in isolation. Enough is said to place them in 
perspective, and also to make it clear (pp. 19-20) that “‘ ritual belonging to the 
seance proper ”’ is only one aspect of the proceedings associated with temple festivals. 


It is difficult, in any case, to see how trance could be successfully explored 
without consideration of “‘ trance practitioners ’’; and this immediately leads into 
the issue of the extent to which, and ways in which, such persons differ from other 
members of their society. Jane Belo takes this up in suggesting, for instance, a link 
between serious illness and trance experience (pp. 8, 21). Part of her introductory 
discussion hinges on whether trance phenomena in Bali are to be viewed as normal or 
abnormal. In local terms, the findings point to social acceptance and “ social 
approval’”’ (p. 3). In “‘ an absolute sense ’”’ (p. 6) there is less certainty, since the 
criteria are more varied and agreement harder to reach; but (p. 10) although such 
performances provide an “‘ outlet for the expression of neurotic tendencies,” it is 
“very questionable that a majority of the Balinese trance subjects were abnormal to 
any appreciable degree.” (But the relatively impartial tone of this section gives way, 
at one point, before the rather unhappy choice of words in which the author tries to 
depict the trance mediums’ entrance into the temple court (p. 18): ‘“‘ Tosee them... 
you might think it was a madhouse into which you had strayed.”’) 


Discussion of this and other topics of more general interest would require a 
fuller review than is possible here. So would even brief cormuent on the wealth of 
data documenting, and interpreting, the main theme. There are the “ folk trancers ”’ 
of East Bali, for example, who follow audience suggestions put to them in song 
(pp. 4-5 and Section IV) ; the analogy between children and puppets in Java and Bali 
(pp. 11-13) ; the kin relationships linking various gods and various temples (p. 22) ; 
the virtual absence of divining ‘‘ directed into the future’’ (p. 227); the fact that 
trance performers came from both sexes and “ all four castes’ (p. 18), and that the 
castes were intermingled in a kinship network (pp. 54-5). 


Readers who favour the current vogue, in social science literature, of a maximum 
of tidy hypothesizing or at least of generalizaton and a minimum of empirical material, 
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may be discontented with this volume. It must be recalled, however, that the research 
involved took place in the 1930’s, and that the detailed account made available here 
offers an extremely useful basis for any subsequent re-study. One looks forward to 
a further instalment, on the position of trance performances in present-day Bali. 
Even in the 1930’s, outside (e.g. European, Chinese) influences on Bali were consider- 
able ; yet (specifically in the Intaran district, for example) market gains from that 
source were put back “ into expenditure in the Balinese tradition,’’ new ways were 
accommodated to the old (p. 16) ; and despite changes in such matters as observance 
of marriage rules, “ religious rituals and the practice of trance in ceremonial ’’ (p. 17) 
were not substantially affected. Emphasis (e.g. p. 54) is on the “ flexibility ’’ and 
adaptability which enabled the system to continue without serious disruption, despite 
all the pressures making for change—including those exerted by Jane Belo and her 
colleagues: e.g., ““ we asked for the introduction of female trancers into the per- 
formance (an unprecedented variation). . .”’ (p. 129 and Plate 93). (In this con- 
nection there are some interesting observations on a young priest who was especially 
absorbed in securing the esteem and approval of the visitors—pp. 124 ff., in the 
intriguing section on “ Village Strife Played out in Trance,” which could with 
advantage have been expanded to include more general discussion.) 

Inevitably in a study of this scope, and with this personal-experience orientation, 
there is much that could be singled out both for critical comment and for warmer 
commendation. It is a pity that a volume so attractively presented should contain 
a few typographical errors. (E.g. ‘‘ were’’ for “ was,” p. 3; “has” for ‘“ had,” 
p. 11; ‘“‘ way” for ‘‘ ways,” p. 13; “ sufficient” for “ sufficiently,”’ p. 126; and on 
p. 130 reference to a photograph which I could not find.) But these are minor 
considerations. All in all, this is a fascinating volume. Readers will turn to it asa 
source book, for its first-hand accounts of persons and rites, its documentation of 
trance-in-context. But they should also be stimulated to explore further the 
questions which it not only raises, but also goes part of the way toward answering. 


CATHERINE H. BERNDT. 


Simalur-Deutsches Worterbuch mit Deutsch-Simaluresischem Worterverzeichnis. By 
Hans Kahler. Verdéffentlichungen des Seminars fiir Indonesische und 
Siidseesprachen der Universitat Hamburg, Band 3. Verlag von Dietrich 
Reimer in Berlin. 1961. 


Following on his previous works on the islands west of Sumatra, Dr. Kahler 
has now produced a small but useful dictionary of Simalur. The Simalur-German 
dictionary (to p. 229) is followed by a German-Simalur index. The value of the work 
is increased by the inclusion of Original Austronesian rocts where these are available 
and frequent comparisons with other Indonesian languages when these seem helpful. 

Like the immediately preceding work of Kahler in the same series (reviewed in 
Oceania, XXX, 1), the book is reproduced in lithographed form, the print being clear 
and legible, although rather small. It is a very welcome addition to knowledge 
concerning a somewhat neglected part (linguistically speaking) of Indonesia. 


A. CAPELL. 
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